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ue chemical industry’s ability to satisfy the needs of 
* its customers at home and to succeed against compe- 
tition abroad is determined largely by the efficiency of its 
technical service—that is, the expert advice and assistance 
it gives to those industries that use its products. The man 
who buys heavy chemicals is not persuaded to do so by 
high-pressure salesmanship or intensive advertising. He 
buys them because they are the necessary raw materials of 
his business, and he tends to go to a concern which not 
only enjoys a high reputation for quality but supports its 
products with technical service. , 

Technical service works in two ways. It confers obvious 
and direct advantages on the consumer, and the chemical 


industry also benefits. Out of the experience ofits technical - 


service are born new products, and new techniques, to 
improve efficiency in many trades. I.C.I. employs hundreds 
of qualified men in this specialist organisation, which 
covers nearly every branch of Industry and Agriculture at 
home and abroad and costs over £1,000,000 a year. Such 
an organisation can only be maintained by a large-scale 
enterprise. This series of announcements, citing examples 
from I.C.1.’s casebook, is intended to é 
show the importance of its technical 
service to the efficiency of British industry 
and, therefore, to the wellbeing of the 
community. 
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Australia Faces 


Difficult Times 


By ROHAN _RIVETT 


ERE in Australia, for most people, the first four months 
of this year have been the most difficult since the war. 

That is a statement which you cannot modify. While 
the market for. stocks and shares has slumped fairly 
consistently since October, prices of almost all foodstuffs, and of 
such essential services as transport, gas, and electricity, have risen 
faster in the past four months than at any time since the inflationary 
spiral got under way. We had begun to think this was the fag-end 
or death flurry of the general price upsurge. This view was sup- 
ported by decreasing margins of increase in our quarterly basic 

wage adjustments, which is, of course, our price yardstick in Aus- 
tralia. Then, dramatically and without warning, the Menzies 
Government reversed policy and slashed all major imports with 
forty per cent. to eighty per cent. cuts. 

» Unfortunately, the country hardest hit by this decision -has been 
Britain herself. This is contrary to the very keen and lively desire 
of ninety-nine per cent. of Australians. Naturally, those whose 
pockets have been hit have protested volubly. They have found 
popular support only by concentrating on the damage done to 
Britain by the Menzies legislation. 

To the Australian, like myself, returning after three years abroad, 
Australia today presents some novelties and not a few paradoxes. 
When you look at the shop windows you are not surprised that 
our Credit balances abroad have been draining away at the rate of 
millions weekly. Half the world, and particularly Britain, has poured 
everything, from nylons to neo-plastics, from neckties to new 


limousines, into Australia since the post-war restrictions on import 
licences were lifted. When I left Australia at the end of 1948, 
tobacco shops carried few cigarettes on the shelves; all Australian- 
made brands were under the counter and reserved for regular 
customers or service men drawing the Government’s fixed ration. 
The only packets on view were a few exotic European and Turkish 
brands, at*still more exotic prices, and a limited number of little- 
known English cigarettes. On our return we find the shops groaning 
from floor to ceiling with every variety of British-made cigarettes 
you have ever heard of, plus countless other brands obviously 
reserved solely for export. Prices here range from 2s. 2d. to 3s. 
sterling for twenty, whereas twenty of the cheapest popular Aus- 
tralian cigarettes cost about Is. 9d. sterling. 

Australia’s secondary industries have been fanned to flamboyant 
life by the virtual exclusion of imported goods during the war. 
Before Mr. Menzies’ recent Act, Australians in the secondary 
industries were beginning to cry out for more protection, par- 
ticularly from British competition. Price rises were outrunning wage 
rises and there was a sharp stock-market recession. The big stores 
in all cities were meeting with rea‘ buyer resistance of a persistent 
type as soon as the traditional Christmas spending spree ended. 
For the first time in years retailers had become alarmed about the 
size of their stocks and, still more, at the slowness with which 
they were being moved. For the first time since the nineteen- 
thirties, there was serious talk in trade circles of sacrificing out- 
moded stocks in quantity at cost or below. 
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February was characterised byan extraordinary number of bargain 
-sales. Simultaneously, there were screams about the dumping of 
millions of English nylons. Several popular English cars, which 
had had waiting lists of one to three years ever since the war, 
suddenly became obtainable either off the floor or after only a few 
weeks of waiting. It seemed that at long last the sellers’ market 
was coming to an end, and that the long-suffering customer might 
get his post-war dream—a buyers’ market, with both courtesy and 
consideration from those with goods to sell. 


Spectacular Reversal of Policy 

Then, overnight, on Saturday, March 8, Mr. Menzies, and his 
Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, ended this pipe dream. For more 
than a year they had sold the nation the idea that throwing down 
all import barriers would end the root cause of inflation: namely, 
too much money chasing too few goods. Even at the end of Decem- 
ber their economic advisers in Canberra had not been unduly 
alarmed at the rapid disappearance of Australia’s overseas credits, 
but, against all expert prophecy, the gap between imports and 
exports widened in both January and February. Showing a reversal 
of publicly proclaimed policy as spectacular as Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
devaluation of sterling, they suddenly cut off the import cascade. 
With Australian exports, particularly food exports, at a low ebb, 
Australians now find themselves faced, for the first time since the 
depression years, with an injunction very familiar to you in post- 
war Britain. In effect, the Menzies-Fadden Ministry has said to 
the Australian people: export more, or accept a lower standard 
of living. 

The sheep, which have brought so much wealth to Australia, 
have been one of the main reasons for the sharp and, to Britain, 
serious decline in Australian food exports. Thousands of station 
owners and smallholders have turned over their beef cattle and 
dairy herds to put sheep on the land. The golden fleece has lured 
many wheat cockies in the same fashion: instead of sowing new 
crops they have put sheep in on the stubble, then turned the acres 
over to pasture. 

Droughts, floods, erosion, and lack of sufficient government 
encouragement of the small settler in rural areas, have all played 
contributing roles. For instance, the present drought in the 
Northern Territory, unless broken in the very near future, may cost 
Australia more than £20,000,000-worth of beef cattle, doomed to 
die of starvation and thirst. At the same time, Australia’s popula- 
tion, boosted sharply by an imaginative government migration 
policy, has helped to increase domestic demands more rapidly than 
ever before. At the moment, Australia boasts in round figures 
8,700,000 people, so that the 10,000,000 target which, before the 
war, seemed unlikely to be obtained before the nineteen-seventies, 
should now be passed before the end of the nineteen-fifties. This 
would be of immense advantage to Australia as a young nation, and 
to the Commonwealth as a whole, if only the new population could 
be equally divided between city and country. But today, the five 
great Australian cities house between them nearly three-fifths of 

_ the total population of the country, and the drift to the cities shows 
no signs of slackening. 


Prophets of Doom 

Australian economists in recent months have become Cassandras, 
prophesying doom and disaster unless we can restore the old 
emphasis on primary production, particularly by building up our 
wheat areas and our herds with a view to wheat and meat exports 
to Britain. A recent newspaper from another state even carried a 
leading article saying that at present rates of diminishing output 
in the primary industries, Australia will eventually leave the list 
of food-exporting countries and join that longer, sadder list of food 
importers. With our 8,000,000 scattered over nearly 3,000,000 
square miles, even allowing for the infertility of the vast central 
regions, thisis stark Alice in Wonderland stuff. Most Australians 
are still rubbing their eyes and saying ‘ It’—meaning food ration- 
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ing and food shortages—‘It can’t happen here’. But it can, and — 


certainly will unless the Government produces the right incentives 
to lure thousands of young, able-bodied men away from the cities 
to till the soil and raise new herds, as the early pioneers did a 
century ago. 

So much for the economic picture, which has so greatly affected 
Australia’s relations with other lands, and particularly with the 
mother country, in recent weeks. But, to the Australian seeing his © 
country with new eyes after some years in Europe, there are visible 
other changes of a different nature. Some of these developments 
may, in the long run, prove no less vital to the nation than the 
great economic trends we have been discussing. Some tens of 
thousands of new Australians, recruited from Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia and, above all, from the former 
Baltic Republics, are now making a major impact in each of the 
capital cities. 

These people have brought the taste and outlook of central 
Europe into what was perhaps the most exclusively British com- 
munity outside the United Kingdom. They are already making 
contributions to the cultural life and the entertainment values of 
the population as a whole. Their food tastes—for instance their 
liking for garlic and spiced sausage, their preference for wine rather 
than beer, the unorthodox dressing of their women folk—all these 
things are making an impact on the established Australian com- 
munity. A minority of the new migrants have found it very hard to 
adapt themselves to a land where. the individual enjoys so much 
freedom and independence. Their war-time experiences, and the 
fearful struggle for existence under the totalitarian purges and 
terrors of the war years in their native lands, have affected their 
moral standards and their sense of civic responsibility. But, let it be 
emphasised, these people are a minority and, in the long term, 
Australia must assuredly be the gainer, just as America was in the 
great migration years of the forties, fifties, and sixties of the nine- — 
teenth century. 
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A Major Strategic Defence Area 


Finally, in these last four months, we have seen the definite 
emergence of Australia, and particularly of the State of South ~ 
Australia, as a major strategic defence area of the Commonwealth ~~ 
and, indeed, for perhaps the whole free world. Not only has the 
Woomera rocket range assumed new importance with the an- 
nouncement of British government atomic tests there, but the — 
decision to develop South Australia’s uranium resources with — 
Anglo-American capital opens up the possibility that within less 
than ten years South Australia will be a mainspring of Common- | 
wealth defence. 

The Asian picture, particularly the new threat by the com- 
munists in Indo-China and the heart-breaking delay in the talks __ 
at Panmunjom, has made many Australians readier to listen to the 
voices constantly warning this nation that from the defence view- 
point the sands of time are running out fast. All the evidence 
suggests that the post-war boom time is definitely over, and that 
the only solution to the major problems facing the country lies 
in harder work for longer hours with more production: and this® 
not only in the factories and workshops but, above all, on the farms 
and stations which remain the basis of our economy and prosperity. 
To re-enthuse its young people, both native-born and migrants, 
about the prospects of an out-back life—this is the long-term #~ 
problem for Australian statesmen, educators and community 
leaders. Unless this battle is won, the great opportunities now 
opening up to the British Commonwealth in the southern hemi- 
sphere may go ungrasped.—Home Service 


next week are Mr. George Goyder’s talk entitled ‘To whom is industry 
responsible? ’; the discussion between Mr. Leonard Constantine and 
Mr. Elliott Kendall on ‘Communism in China’; and the second of 
Mr. Herbert Read’s talks on ‘ The Art of Art Criticism’. 
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but she always has, and in my opinion always will, escape decay 
because of the temperament of her citizens. Sometimes people 


Vienna than anywhere else outside Britain’. So, I am not going 
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_ Vienna in Decline 


By G. E. R. GEDYE 


HAT thrilling film, ‘The Third Man’, shows the Vienna 
of 1945 and 1946. There is such a Vienna even today, although 
‘Third \Man’ conditions no longer dominate. Cold-war 
Vienna, because it is occupied by the warring forces of east 


- and west, will last as long as the occupation itself. For so long 


f 


will it harbour secret agents, their cloak-and-dagger opponents, 
smugglers, racketeers, and kidnappers. But there is a second 
Vienna to which I would like to devote most of this tale of two 
cities. I mean the Vienna of ancient culture and modern scientific 
achievement, the Vienna of the theatre, music, and literature, 
and of the justly-famed Vienna School of Medicine. In many 
ways it is a tragic story, each chapter ushered in by some 
political or military upheaval, resulting in a loss of cultural 
values for purely extraneous reasons of politics, race, or money. 

Vienna has known decline as few other great capitals have, 


have said to me: ‘ The Viennese are full of faults and failings. 
How can you find them so admirable?’ To which I answer 
truthfully: ‘ But I don’t, and I have never said anything of the 
sort. I have said that personally I like living among them. That 
does not necessarily mean that I admire them..Of course they 
have many faults, and perhaps it is because I understand and. 
get a kick out of exposing them, or may be because I share 
these faults, that somehow or other I feel more at home in 


to claim here that it is the sterling moral qualities of the 
Viennese which preserved their battered capital from decay. 
What I feel is that the Viennese have a sense of moderation, 
of tolerance, an adaptability to disaster, which leads them, not 
very energetically, I fear, but in the end persistently, to make 
the best of a bad job. ‘ Biegen, nicht Brechen’—bend but not 
break—is a Viennese saying entirely applicable to themselves. 

Soon after I first came to Vienna in 1925 I was at a literary 
luncheon party given in honour of that great Viennese writer 
Felix Salten. Opposite me sat Professor Joseph Redlich, who 
had been a minister in the last Cabinet of the Habsburg 
monarchy. ‘ As an Englishman’, said Redlich, ‘ you are going 
to feel at home in Vienna. We are a Great Power which retired 


Russian soldiers returning the salute of American soldiers during _the monthly 
changing of the guard in the international zone. Each Power takes it in turn to be 
in charge of the patrols in the zone 


from this empire business only seven years ago, and we love discussing 
this: business with those who are still in the trade ’. This was the philo- 
sophical detachment with which a distinguished statesman and historian 
could reconcile himself to his country’s decline and fall. That is Vienna. 


Viennese. at a concert in the Burg Theatre. The building was badly 
damaged towards the end of the war: it has now been reconstructed 


And so was Redlich’s reply to a question whether he was going 


“to accept a big post offered to him in one of the vigorous young 


states born of Austria’s disintegration. ‘ Not for me’, he smiled. 
“I prefer the dignified resignation of this unreal city to its own 
gentle decline, to the strident noise and sweat of a young republic 
intent on pushing its way to the front’. 

In Redlich’s attitude I think you have the clue at once to 
Vienna’s decline and to her survival. Even then, she was no 
novice in bowing her head in the teeth of the storm and slowly 
raising it again when the worst was over; to cut herself free 
of unsalvable debris and start afresh on a diminished scale. 
Austria’s successive losses of territory and power at intervals 
during the nineteenth century were some slight preparation for 
the disaster of 1918. Overwhelming as that was, in 1925 I found 
the cultural Vienna, the monarchy’s ample days, still in 


‘existence, again led by the greatest of her sons. Whether or not 


at the moment they lived physically within her gates, essentially 
that Vienna was still theirs and they Vienna’s. That master of 
flowing, polished words, Stefan Zweig, wandering disconsolately 
around Europe, still drew his inspiration from his beloved 
though battered Vienna. Another decade and a half were to 
pass before Zweig hastened eagerly from a world he found 
devoid of hope and decency. 
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The Vienna I found was still that of Franz Werfel, who later for- 
feited, by his support of reaction, the right to return home in 1945. 
In shorty within seven years, Vienna had cut a reasonably dignified 


new garment out of greatly diminished cloth. Staying in the Hotel - 


Krantz, I learned to rise and do homage with the others most Saturday 
evenings when the master of operetta, Franz Lehar, dropped in for a 
glass to the hotel’s beer hall, named after him. The latest musical 
pieces of Oscar Straus, Kalman, and Ralph Benatsky still drew fashion- 
able audiences to first-night productions. Soon after, the opera lost 
Lotte Lehmann and Jeritza to America, the late Richard Tauber to 
Britain, and the conductor Clemens Krauss to Hitler’s Germany. 

Three Nobel prizewinners are among the city’s losses, and famous 
actors, art historians, composers, leading doctors, scientists and sports- 
men, who have gone to countries able to offer more adequate rewards. 
Prince Liechtenstein removed his priceless gallery of paintings from 
his Vienna palace to neutral Liechtenstein when 1944 made it obvious 
that Austria was about to become a battlefield. In the world of medicine, 
professors of international fame, such as Sigmund Freud, founder of 
modern psychoanalysis, Wagner-Jauregg, the discoverer of the so-called 
malaria therapy, and that great surgeon Eiselberg were teaching and 
practising in 1925. The Vienna Medical School certainly preserves its 
fame in these days, but in this field, as in those of the arts, the giants 
have died, or have sought wider fields abroad. As yet, one sees no suc- 
cessors of equal stature. It is by no means a question of money alone. 
Until the Iron Curtain came down with a run, Vienna was the great 
centre of healing and scientific study for all the Balkans. Today, neither 
patient nor student is allowed to come here, since those who earlier 
did so, one and all refused to return to the paradise of the People’s 
Democracies. The same factor has helped to impoverish the theatres, 
and to drive Viennese dramatists abroad. The many thousands who 
used to come annually from the prospering but-less artistic succession 
states, to browse for a week on the rich cultural meadows of this city, 
can now only gaze at them through the impenetrable bars of the 
Curtain. ~ 

It takes Vienna three generations, the head of a great business con- 
cern here told me once, to drain off the go-getter spirit, and to replace 
it by artistic elegance. “My grandfather’, he went on, ‘ arrived here 
penniless from the harsh Sudetenland to make a fortune, and my father 
increased it. But I loathe business and want only to paint. Before 
1918 Vienna’s energy was renewed from her inexhaustible reserves of 
fresh blood, with no trace of inbreeding, from a dozen separate races 
among her 53,000,000 citizens. Today she has only 7,000,000 Alpine 
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Austrians to draw ‘from’, I need only look at the Czech, Polish, Hun- 


’ garian, and Croat names over scores of shop fronts in every street today 
to see that this was a piece of typical Viennese exaggeration. But it 


made a valid point: Vienna has lost her fountain of youth. 

Since my arrival I have seen the cream of the Viennese intelligentsia 
skimmed off four times by political events. The cultural leaders of the 
new welfare city, which had grown up under the Social Democrats, were 
swept away when Mussolini financed and organised the Dollfuss-Stahr- 


emberg counter-revolution of 1934. With the advent of the Nazis in 


1938 Vienna lost not only the Jews who, especially in the field of 
medicine, had so much added to her fame, but many eminent democrats 
who believed in Austrian independence, and Catholic leaders as well. 
In 1945 it was the turn of these intellectuals who had made themselves 
agreeable to the Nazis to flee, and last year’s census revealed a steady 
westward drift of the population in the areas exposed to Red totalitarian 
rule—eastern Austria and Vienna. Yet, to me, the miracle of Vienna 
is what she has preserved by her yielding resilience. I do not speak 
of her recovery from those physical ravages of war which so shocked 
me when I returned in 1945. I am thinking rather of the. gallant 
survival of her theatres which, throughout the first two bitter winters, 
were crowded with audiences in totally unheated, often shell-damaged 
structures. I am thinking of the revived progress in medical research, of 
the daring new experiments of today in the field of psychology. I am 
thinking of the international cachet conferred today by a single 
appearance on the Vienna concert or opera stage; for this, young foreign 
artists are still willing to wait here patiently month after month. 

Just now it is still a matter of bending for Vienna, for restrictions 
on travel to a city surrounded by the distrustful and, I am afraid, 
generally unhelpful Red Army, the occupation of its best hotels and 
many historic houses by the four Allies, the presence of four foreign 
armies, do not help her vital tourist traffic. Vienna is full of foreigners, 
but few are not officially connected with the city’s four uninvited rulers 
in foreign uniforms. But I see no signs of breaking. All prospects for 
another great revival of Vienna are pinned to her hopes of one day 
being liberated from the four armies whose presence means stagnation 
and a stifling of initiative. Meanwhile, she bends. Why, with the example 
of what goes on only thirty-seven miles from their gates across the 
frontiers of the People’s Democracies, the Viennese do not just cut and 
run, instead of turning up at their routine jobs at the routine time every 
day, I sometimes cannot imagine. I suspect the explanation to lie in 
their faith in a century-old saying, ‘The Viennese will never sink’. 
And, for my part, I hope they are right.—Home Service 


Moscow Economic Conference: an Impression 


By PETER WILES 


HE Moscow Economic Conference was a unique opportunity 

for ordinary men of the western world to see and be seen in 

Moscow. That was really why I accepted the Russian invita- 

tion. It is true that no visitors are allowed in the Soviet 
Union except in delegations carefully managed by the Soviet authori- 
ties, but that seems to me all the more reason why these delegations 
should not be packed by communists and fellow travellers. Many 
western governments, some of them I believe for fear of American 
pressure, dissuaded people from going, and were thus themselves 
responsible for packing the delegations. The scurrility of some -western 
newspapers also helped to put off serious and decent people. Obviously 
those who go to Moscow should have clear eyes and realise the political 
repercussions of what they are doing, but it seems to me vitally impor- 
tant that people should in fact go. Surely the chance should never be 
let pass to make contacts and friendships, to lessen prejudices on both 
sides, and above all to tell Soviet citizens the unvarnished truth about 
western life and western public opinion. 

The conference was made up of 438 delegates from forty-eight 
countries. The communist countries were chiefly represented by 
members of their trading organisations, and by bankers and economists. 
The non-communist countries were very variously represented. Iran 
sent the most serious and important delegation; it was almost official, 
it had no communists, and it consisted of important bankers, politicians 
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and foreign traders. At the other end of the scale some small countries 
were represented by a few small crypto-communist businessmen and 
fellow-travelling intellectuals. The conference ended without formal 
resolutions, but unanimously voted to send a letter to the United 
Nations asking for a conference between governments on east-west 
trade. A number of very large business deals were broached, none of 
them, I believe, involving the export of strategic matetials-Whether 
much trade will in fact pass remains to be seen. 

The conference discussed, or rather listened to speeches on, east- 
west trade, underdeveloped areas, and the like, for about seven working 
days. We were partly in plenary session, partly in smaller groups. 
But even these were so large that no real discussion was possible. This 
was not the fault of the organisers, who were most fair and efficient. 
The simultaneous translation system was excellent, and a fair and 
complete documentation was circulated punctually. To give an instance, 
an Indian delegate, gave some figures for wages in Bombay which his 
colleagues considered a gross underestimate. They asked the staff of the 
conference to circulate a correction, and this was done. 

The expenses, which must have been enormous, are said to have been 
borne as to one-third each by the U.S.S.R., China, and the east 
European satellites. We were treated with the proverbial and breath- 
taking Soviet hospitality—all our expenses were covered by the anony- 
mous organisers of the conference. We were also privileged to see things 
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normally not seen by foreigners. The Daily Worker correspondent 
spontaneously brought us non-communist British newspapers, a privilege 
- which I believe previous visitors only got with great difficulty. We 
visited the Kremlin—quite a common thing for visitors to do—but 
we were not searched before entry: they did not take our names or 
even look at our passes. One of us even took in a brief case uninspected. 
We were never followed, we were able to shake off our interpreters 
quite easily, we had a good deal of free time, and were under no 
restraint. So far as my scant Russian permitted, I was able to talk 
alone and unsupervised to a few Soviet citizens. In the conference 
itself communist propaganda was at a minimum, and the delegates 
of the communist countries faithfully kept their promise in this respect. 
It was almost as if the Soviet authorities were practising at international 
politeness and decency, were accustoming themselves to the sensation of 
free discussion and to the free circulation of non-communist foreigners 
in their capital. 


A Diplomatic Success 

The conference, then, was certainly a great diplomatic success for 
the Soviet Union. First, they have shown themselves capable of running 
a conference fairly, and of not making direct communist propaganda. 
It is hard to say whether this indicates some real reform in their ways 
of thinking and behaving, or whether it was just an exceedingly clever 
political move. A bit of both, perhaps, but in my view chiefly the latter. 
I got the impression that the party line had been most carefully laid 
_._ down: nothing must be said or done that could offend any capitalist 

visitor. Certainly this fairness and objectivity did not extend beyond 

the walls of the conference: the Soviet press cut its report of Lord 

' Boyd Orr’s speech precisely at the point where he praised the British 

- ~- welfare state. But, whatever its motives, this attitude was wholly in 

the Soviet interest, as it brought in a number of new sympathisers 

quite far to the right; people who would certainly not have fallen for 
ordinary communist propaganda. 

In fact, the idea of an economic conference was first publicly 
mooted in a resolution of the World Peace Council of February 1951. 
Economists and technicians were to be inveigled into working for peace 
—I use the communist sense of that word—just as artists and musicians 
had been. But afterwards, on the advice I think of various westerners 
who were helping to prepare the conference, the peace business was 
dropped. After all, it is not everybody who can be brought to believe 
that the Americans are dropping bugs in North Korea; more people 
can be enrolled under the banner of free trade, non-discrimination, 
curing unemployment and the dollar crisis, and raising the standard of 
living. So the line was taken that trade is a purely economic affair: 
politics is outside the agenda, even the politics of peace and disarma- 
ment. Alongside the fellow-travellers for peace we now have the 
fellow-travellers for trade, who could be a much wider and more 
influential group, with a much more reasonable case to put. For there 
is nothing at all to stop a capitalist from being a fellow-traveller: 
you do not have to believe in the system from which you profit, and 
if you trade with the Communists it may pay you to agree with them. 
Some of the western communists, incidentally, did not seem to know 
> the form, for they made old- fashioned peace propaganda instead of 
bee taking the new free-trade line. 

-That, then, is one success. Soviet reasonableness has won over a 
whole new group of. political allies. The second. suecess—and this ‘iis 

- one in which the west shares too—is the actual increase in trade.. The 

~ Communists were surely sincere-in their demand for trade, and they 

certainly contracted many business deals. For the first time they have 
_undertaken to buy western consumer goods, an excellent thing for 
both sides since our consumer goods industries are depressed and their 


standard of living is evidently low. ‘Thirdly, the. conference was a ~ 


shrewd. blow at our restrictions on strategic exports to communist 
countries. These were not directly condemned in any final resolution— 
the desire for unanimity was such that no final resolutions were put. 
But the whole tone of the conference was hostile to these restrictions. 
My own opinion is that politics has and ought to have primacy over 
economics, and that our restrictions on strategic exports are absolutely 
necessary in the present state of cold war. Besides, one must remember 
that in a communist economy all business men are more or less civil 
servants and the most trivial economic information is a state secret. 
— This means that strategic restrictions can flourish without-being noticed, 
or at any rate proved, by outsiders. Where, for instance, is all the man- 
ganese, we used to import before the war from the Soviet Union? Is 

it in greater demand inside the country, or do they simply refuse to 
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export it on strategic grounds? No one can say. In fairness, we were 
offered manganese again, for the first time since the war, at the con- 
ference, but what is to stop the price or other conditions being in fact 
prohibitive? How genuine, again, was the Soviet offer of steel, another 
strategic material, to underdeveloped countries? The price, rumour has 
it, is higher already at Odessa than that of American steel delivered at 
Bombay. What I mean is that there are many ways open/to a com- 
munist country of appearing to trade freely while in fact letting out 
no strategic materials. Again, the industrialised west is bound to export 
more strategic goods than the underdeveloped east. It is in the nature 
of things that we should offer them aero-engines and they should offer 
us oats. It is therefore inevitable that in times of political tension we 
should put on more restrictions than they. We can only be asked 
to relax them when there is evidence of better political intentions. 
Economics should surely take second place. But we must not go too 
far. For instance, it.is foolish to object that we help them strategically 
by the sale.of consumer goods, for they equally help us to make war 
by the sale of agricultural products in return. If by buying our civilian 
cloth they can turn over their own textile industry to uniforms, so can 
we add the oats they send us to our strategic reserves. 

But will they go on buying consumer goods? Were the big contracts 
planned at this conference concluded merely in order to make it a 
success? Will they be deducted from the future volume of east-west 
trade, or are they in fact an increase in the level of that trade? Will 
the Communists insist on stragetic goods before they buy any more 
consumer goods? Then there is the Committee for the Promotion of 
International Trade, the continuing organisation set up by this confer- 
ence. Will it incite business men to break the law by getting round our 
strategic restrictions? Finally, was the conference a real gesture of 
friendship, a real change of heart? I do not believe that anyone who 
attended the conference is entitled to give firm answers to these ques- 
tions. We were none of us experts in international affairs, nor experts 
on the Soviet Union. We received no evidence of Soviet intentions 
that could not be interpreted in a double sense. For instance, the deals 
made in Moscow could easily have been made through the standing 
communist trade delegations in London, or in the case of China through 
Shanghai and Hong Kong. As a purely commercial proposition the 
Moscow conference, with its political overtones, was a very large un- 
necessary expense. There has for a long time been nothing to stop 
the Communists buying our consumer goods; we have constantly urged 
them to do so, and they have always refused. 


Opportunities for Increasing Trade 

I would risk saying only this, that the wish to increase trade seemed 
quite genuine. Soviet willingness to buy our consumer goods would 
be something new and important, benefiting both sides immensely. The 
communist world can take every sort of western consumer goods, from 
toys to textiles. It can absorb vast quantities of-fertilisers and agricul- 
tural implements, drugs and medical appliances. It can export agricul- 
tural products and industrial raw materials, but the available quantities 
are wrapped in the most impenetrable statistical blackout, and this I 
‘think will turn out to be the weak link. Certainly in 1946 and 1947, 
when trade was unrestricted, communist exports were the limiting 
factor, But trade has fallen off since’ then, and presumably at the very 
least that level of exports is still available. There are then, I think, 
great opportunities for increasing trade within the present restrictions. 
-This the conference proved beyond all doubt (though I am not certain 
that its organisers wanted to prove anything of the sort). Especially 
there is room. for more harmless trade.with China, but it is clear that 
‘trade with every communist country has been hampered by psycho- 
logical factors which the conference helped to remove. 
- Above all; ‘I am-~encouraged by the personal freedom we were 
allowed: it is surely a good augury for peace, as it shows more confi- 
dence and less tension in the Soviet mind. Restrictions on visitors, 
though not on diplomats or journalists, seem to be decreasing. ‘The 
standard of living in Moscow, all observers agree, has risen sharply since 
the war, though it is still a good way below the British standard. The 
Soviet- authorities feel, I suppose, that there is less to hide—in Moscow 
—than heretofore. I .would conclude with the suggestion that this 
conference was probably not a world-shaking event, nor a genuine 
gesture of political reconciliation, but that that does not mean it should 


“not have: been. met with, goodwill. Suspicion, certainly, but suspicion can 


be combined with goodwill. It would surely be criminal not to respond 


“to any approach; however suspect, for this is after all—how can I say it 


but in clichés?—a matter of life and death—Home Service 
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Three Birthdays 


HREE men, neither statesmen nor professors, who deserve 
well of their fellow citizens, have celebrated or are about 
to celebrate their cightieth birthdays. Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
whose recent broadcast talk (which we publish today) 
epitomises his interests in life, celebrated his birthday in March. 


His work and thought, perhaps more than that of any other private 


individual, has shaped the Commonwealth as we know it now: 
indeed he can claim paternity of the very phrase, the Common- 
wealth of Nations, since that was the title of a book published by 
him in 1916. His concern over Commonwealth affairs began when 
he was a member of Lord Milner’s ‘ Kindergarten’ and he served 
as Town Clerk of Johannesburg after the South African war. 
During the first world war his energetic and devoted labours helped 
to evolve the idea of dyarchy in India, which was adopted by 
Edwin Montagu and fulfilled by the Coalition Government of 
those years. He also advocated a federal solution for the Irish 
problem in the days before the Free State (he was secretary to the 
Irish Conference), and would have liked to see a similar solution 
applied to the Commonwealth as a whole so that the questions of 
foreign policy and defence might be tackled jointly. Mr. Curtis 
was the founder or co-founder of two institutions of great worth 
still active in modern Britain, The Round Table and the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Consistently he has preached 
the doctrine of federalism as a method of international government 
that will avert war. Though sometimes laughed at—like all 
idealists, he is a prophet deserving of honour. 

A more controversial figure and a more widely known one is 
Bertrand Russell, whose birthday takes place this month. Lord 
Russell has made valuable contributions to the study of mathe- 
matics as well as philosophy. His political and sociological ideas 
have always been provocative, the kind of ideas that stimulate the 
young and perplex the old. But no one who has heard him lecture 
or discourse on the wireless will deny his powers or fail to be 
impressed by the cogency and lucidity of his arguments. He is one 
of the few teachers who are both original thinkers and capable of 
holding large audiences. 

The third notable figure in his eightieth year (his birthday is 
next week) is Mr. James Bone who for thirty-three years was 
London Editor of The Manchester Guardian, when his ‘London 
Letter’ achieved a unique place in the field of serious journalism. 
Himself a full-blooded Glasgow-born and Glasgow-educated Scot, 
he came to know more about London and its highways and byways 
than any Cockney. His book, The London Perambulator, among 
others, reflected his love and his lore. But more even than ‘his own 
written work, his personal influence on Fleet Street and on Cross 
Street, Manchester and beyond, has helped to sustain all that is 
best in British journalism. Many a young man starting out on that 
maligned profession owes more than he can ever repay to the 
encouragement and generosity of James Bone, while an older 
generation has profited by his wisdom and counsel. We offer him 
our sincere congratulations on his coming birthday. 
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What They Are Saying 


May Day on the air 


May DAy CELEBRATIONS, speeches, slogans and demonstrations 
dominated broadcasts from the communist world. According to Moscow 
radio, ‘ the most frequent and popular slogan ’ of this year’s celebrations 

s ‘peace’; but, as the French Socialist Le Populaire pointed out, 
the May Day slogans behind the Iron Curtain sounded more like 
“battle cries*. The second of the fifty-five slogans in Rumania read: 

Let us fight against the bloodthirsty warmongers of a new world war 

—the American and British imperialists, the deadly enemies of the inde- 

pendence and freedom of the peaples! 

From Moscow, in addition to the speech made by Marshal Govorov 
in the presence of Stalin at the May Day parade, the radio broadcast 
Orders of the Day issued for the Army and Navy urging greater 
political and military preparedness. Pravda was quoted as describing 
the capitalist world as ‘rent by bitter controversies’ and recalling 


Lenin’s prophesy that the collapse of capitalism was inevitable. The ~ 


newspaper was quoted as adding: 
In contradistinction to the creative labour of the free peoples, the 
ruling circles of the aggressive capitalist states are feverishly preparing 
a new world war. a 


On the day following the May Day parade in Moscow, Pravda was 
quoted as saying that the parade demonstrated that the Soviet armed 
forces possessed unsurpassed moral and fighting qualities and were 
equipped with.every type of modern weapon. ; 

According to the Czech press, quoted by Prague radio, May Day in 
that country\was the most glorious, joyous and powerful in its history. 
The radio also reported a speech by M. Zapotocky, the Prime Minister, 
in which he said that the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies 
‘do not underrate their enemies, and are constantly strengthening their 
defensive capacity against any aggression °. According to him, their 
efforts were based on the premise that ‘ the mainspring of real strength 
is . . . economic development, the prosperity of the people and con- 
sciousness of serving a just cause’. In Poland, the radio reported that 
effigies of the hated imperialists were carried in May Day processions. 

From the Soviet zone of Germany—which last week broadcast 
numerous appeals for mass strikes in celebration of May Day in western 
Germany—speeches continued to be broadcast in this vein. Thus, 
Herr Wilhelm Pieck was quoted as pleading that only a mass struggle— 
in particular mass strikes—could sweep away the ‘ General War Agree- 
ment’. And, on the eve of May 1, Berliner Zeitung was quoted as 
declaring that the workers of western Germany would march for 
peace on May Day because they refused to march ‘ with Adenauer and 
Plague-General Ridgway’. The May Day demonstrations by the 
Communist Party in Japan resulted in a number of Japanese papers 
describing May Day as ‘a memorable day of shame’ and calling for 
punitive measures against the ring-leaders. Yomiuri was- quoted as 
saying : 

If organised labour is sincerely seeking to promote its own interests 

. through democratic movements, it ought to sever relations with sub- 

versive elements for good. 


From Australia, the Melbourne Herald was quoted as suggesting 
that the object of the riots may have been to try and make the western 
democracies feel uneasy about the consequences of the peace treaty 
with Japan. On the occasion of the coming into force of the = Deece 
treaty, the same newspaper was quoted as saying: 


Most Australians suspect that the democratic veneer in Japan is 
thin. . With a population increasing by nearly 2,000,000 a year, 
Japan is ; bound to seek expansion again, and the only limitation on her 
rearmament is an economic one which may be temporary. From our 
point of view the saving factor is that these risks have been clearly 
foreseen. They have been discounted by our Mutual Aid Pact with the 
United States and by her retention of strategic bases in or near 
Japan. . . . With the United States and other western democracies, we 
have to be alert to the danger of -a reviving imperialism in Japan, 
while we recognise that there is a constructive role for the peaceful 
energy of her people in the world today. 


A Moscow home service broadcast spoke of ‘the festive hullabaloo 
raised by the bourgeois press’ on the occasion of the treaty coming 
into force—a treaty which left the Japanese people quite indifferent, 
since it ‘alters nothing in the Status of Japan, which remains under 
the hated American occupation ’. = 


/ 


_a fair degree of probability, that a certain Robert 


- Wakefield from 1308 onwards. In 1316 he married 


A REAL ‘ROBIN HOOD’ 
A YORKSHIRE ANTIQUARY HAs recently produced a consistent chain of 
evidence to show that a real Robin Hood existed in the fourteenth 
century: C. E. CARRINGTON spoke about the discovery in a talk in the 
Home Service. 

‘Mr. W.H. Walker’, he said, ‘has recently worked over some old 
records in the royal household accounts of 
Edward II (they were first noted 100 years ago) and 
he has discovered some entries in the Court Rolls of 
the Manor of Wakefield which seem to throw 
light on the old legends. He has demonstrated, with 


Hood of Wakefield corresponds neatly with the out- 
law described in the oldest version of the legend, 
that is, the ballad called “ A Lytell Geste of Robin 
Hood”. Our man was born about 1285, the son of 
Adam Hood, a forester, and lived in the town of 


a certain Matilda, and in 1322 took part in the 
rebellion of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, against 
King Edward II. After the Earl’s defeat, Robert 
was outlawed and (we may suppose) took to the 
greenwood. 

“One episode in the ballad tells how the King 
came to Nottingham and decided to reconcile the 
bold outlaw. He visited him in disguise, exchanged 
“buffets ” with him in a boxing match, shared his 
feast of stolen venison, and persuaded him to come 
to Court. But not for long. Robin sighed to return 
to the greenwood, slipped away, and resumed his 
lawless life for two and twenty years. And there, 
sure enough, in the records is the account of the progress of Edward II 
through the north country. He travelled all around Yorkshire, enforcing 
the Forest Laws, and came to Nottingham in November 1323. After 
that—for six months—the name of Robert Hode appears as one of the 
king’s yeomen-porters at Westminster. In December 1324, as it says in 
the household accounts, Robert would work no more. One feature of 
this tale, that bears the stamp of truth, is the character of the King. 
Edward II loved low company, and this was just the kind of thing he 
would have done. 

“If we admit, for the present, that Robert Hood of Wakefield is the 
man we are looking for, what difficulties will it lead us into? First, 
the objection that there are other Robins in the field, and one in another 
Yorkshire record of earlier date than the Wakefield entry. In fact one 
gets the impression that every highway thief was called a Robin, or a 
“ Roberdsman ”’, in the fourteenth century, just as every policeman was 
called a “ Bobby ” in the nineteenth. In the latter case we know why: 


~ they were called after Robert Peel, the great Home Secretary. In the 


formef case, were they all named after Robert Hood, the outlaw of 
Wakefield? Well! Perhaps! ’ 


ENGLAND’S NEW BREEDING BIRD 

‘Something rather important was happening to the black redstart 
in England in the middle nineteen-twenties’, said R. S. R. FITTER 
in ‘Open Air’. ‘It was about to become not only a regular passage 
migrant and winter visitor, but also a regular summer visitor and 
breeding bird. Up to the beginning of the present century the black 
redstart was only known once ever to have bred in Britain. That 
was in the year 1845 when the son of a clergyman found a nest in 
a cherry tree in his father’s garden in a suburb of the city of Durham. 
Unfortunately the birds were shot, and the nest and one egg eventually 
found their way to the Hancock Museum in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


where they still are. It was sixty-four years before another case of. 


breeding was proved, this time on the coast of Sussex. Mr. Reginald 
Cooke found a nest in an old sheep hut on Pett Level, between 
Hastings and Winchelsea, in 1909, and I am glad to say that this 
pair successfully reared four young. Then in 1923 two pairs are 
known to have nested on this same stretch of coastline between Hastings 
and Winchelsea, and from thenceforward there has not been a single 
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Did You Hear That? 


year in which at least one pair of black redstarts has not bred some- 
where in the south-east of England. Though pairs have nested as far 
north as Yorkshire and as far west as Cornwall, so far breeding has 
been confined entirely to England, and none are known to have nested 
in Scotland or Wales or Ireland. 

“Perhaps the most remarkable thing about this new breeding 
bird is its predilection for towns. Bird-watchers 
who have perforce to spend all too many of their 
waking hours in urban surroundings have every 
reason to be grateful to this dainty little bird 
which has chosen of its own free will to come and 
grace some of the least naturally beautiful scenes 
in the kingdom. At all events, one of the places 
where you are most likely to see a black redstart at 
this moment is the large open blitzed area that lies 
north of Cheapside and west of Moorgate in the 
City of London. 

~“ One of the peculiarities of the black redstart is 

the great height from which it likes to sing. It is 
nothing to hear it jingling away on a tall building 
sixty, eighty or even 100 feet above the level of the 
street. Indeed, one has been heard singing on the 
summit of the flagstaff on the University of London 
building in Bloomsbury. This flagstaff is 270 feet 
high, and is, I suppose, the highest song-post ever 
recorded for any British bird. 

‘If you want to know why a bird inhabits any 
particular area, it is a good idea to start by en- 
quiring what its food is, and this affords us a good 
clue to why the black redstart likes to live in towns. 
The black redstart is an insect-eater, and likes 
especially the ants and other insects that can be found in broken, rubbly 
ground. On the Continent, it breeds among rocks and boulders high up 
in the mountains as well as in towns, and in its winter quarters it also 
likes ground covered with rocks or boulders. So you can see that a 
bombed or blitzed site closely resembles the black redstart’s natural 
feeding grounds’. 


E. }. Hosking 


THE SNOW MAN STUFFED WITH FIREWORKS 
The Swiss have just held their spring festival—a festival of laughter 
and dancing that dates back to pagan times. It took place in the city 
of Zurich to a background of gaiety and music. But the centre of 
attraction was a huge snow man, called the ‘ Bodgg’. It is made of 
cotton wool and symbolises winter. 

“The effigy’, said Davip DE KRASSEL in ‘The Eye-witness’, 


The annual ceremony of burning the ‘ Boodgg’ in Zurich 
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‘which was destined to be burned at the stake on the following day 
when the grown-ups hold their celebrations, was set up in the middle of 


a large grass-covered square in the centre of the city, and a huge, © 


haystack-shaped pile of wood was built up around it. But these are mere 
preliminaries, a sort of warming-up on the part of the citizens of Zurich 
for the big event. On that day, in the afternoon, members of the city’s 
twenty-four most venerable and ancient guilds, in their traditional and 
often most elaborate costumes, converged on foot and on horseback on 
the large square in the centre of the city, where “ Bodgg ”’, stuffed with 
fireworks, was perched on a high pole over a gigantic pile of brushwood. 


Individual guild emblems, shrill fifes and rolling drums preceded every 


guild as it took up its position on the square among loud cheering from 
the dense crowds of spectators lined up along the route. On the stroke 
of six the brushwood under the effigy is lighted to the festive peals of all 
the city’s church bells. The mounted guilds, in their picturesque cos- 
tumes, then take it in turns to gallop madly round the blazing pyre’. 


THE DISAPPEARING ISLAND 

Speaking in the Home Service of a ‘disappearing island’ 
Str Harry LUKE said: ‘ This Jack-in-the-box island is situated in 
that part of the greatest of all the oceans which musical comedy 
has made familiar to us as the 
South Pacific; and when it is there, 
it forms a part of the territory of 
the Kingdom of Tonga. This 
delightful little Polynesian island- 
state is an independent monarchy 
under British protection, and it has 
been ruled for the last thirty-four 
years, very wisely and successfully, 
by another Queen regnant, Her 
Majesty Queen Salote, G.B.E. 
Queen Salote—Salote is the Poly- 
nesian equivalent of Charlotte—is 
a lady of great dignity and stature, 
who stands nearly six feet four 
inches in her bare feet, is a college 
graduate and writes her despatches 
in a pellucid and noble English that 
has something of the quality of the 
language of John Bunyan. The 
name of this island in the Tongan language is Fonuafo’ou, which means 
‘New Land’; in English it is known as Falcon Island, because it was 
first noticed with any precision by Her Majesty’s Ship Falcon in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. This was in 1865, but note that when another 
of Her Majesty’s Ships, the Sappho, was in the same locality twelve 
years later, all she saw where the Falcon had seen land was smoke 
rising from the sea. By 1885 Falcon Island thought it was time for 
another breather and again surfaced, whereupon it was formally annexed 
by King George I of Tonga, the present Queen’s ancestor. But once 
more it gradually subsided and by 1898 it was nothing more than a 
breaking shoal. 

‘On this occasion the island’s hibernation was a more deliberate 
affair; it lasted nearly thirty years, Then, in October, 1927, as if to 
make up for its prolonged apathy, it shot up again with such vigour 
that it finally attained, in that particular incarnation, so to speak, the 
greatest height that has yet been recorded of it—475 feet—which is 
about the height of the top of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It 


must have made 4a truly colossal effort, for steam and smoke rising 


several thousands of feet in the .air could be seen clearly from the 
Tongan capital of Nukualofa on the large island of Tongatapu, forty- 
five miles away. As soon as the news was brought to Nukualofa, the 
late Prince Tungi, who was Queen Salote’s consort and Prime Minister, 
ordered his cutter to be made ready, sailed the forty-five miles across 
to Falcon, and planted the Tongan flag on those elusive shores before 
they had time to stage another vanishing act. 

“That maximum height was registered in 1930, after which there 
began to set in the inevitable diminuendo. In 1937 its height was only 
200 feet, at the beginning of 1938 it had- dropped to eighty-five, by 
the end of the same year a report gave it as a mere twenty-five. This 
was no very hopeful prognosis for my own attempt to land on Falcon, 
seeing that the opportunity to do so did not come to me till November, 
1940. I was then, as High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, on 


. one of my business visits to Tonga and its Queen, in my official yacht, 
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the Royal Colonial Ship Viti; and I was determined to set foot on 
Falcon Island’s soil if there was any soil left to set foot on. 

“They were no easy shores to land on. At dawn of November 23, 
1940, we sailed from Queen Salote’s capital in the hope, but by no 
means in the certainty, of finding Falcon ‘still above the surface. So 
rapid had been its shrinking in the last few years that I was sorely 
afraid I would be too late. We were therefore greatly relieved, in 
fact we were highly elated, when after five hours’ steaming we saw a 
thin black line on the horizon just where it was supposed to be. Closer 


approach revealed the thin black line as steep beaches of black volcanic — 


sand, hideous and forbidding in the extreme and swept by an angry 
surf. There was no smoke or other volcanic manifestation, and we 
calculated the height of the land, if land it could be called, at between 
twenty and thirty feet. 

‘The surf was so heavy that there seemed at first little hope of effect- 
ing a landing, but we were resolved to make. the attempt, having the 
greatest confidence in the skill of our Fijians who, like most South Sea 
Islanders, are first-class men with a boat. Embarking in the Viti’s life- 
boat, we were towed by our motor skiff closer inshore and cruised up 
and down the western end of the island, which was the lee side, in the 
hope of finding some spot less unpromising than the rest. It proved 


‘all equally uninviting, but fay we decided to take a chance. We 


cast off from the skiff, the life- 
boat was rowed in, turned stern-on 
to shore, and a bow anchor was 
dropped, attached to a long haw- 
ser. Watching their moment, three 
of. the Fijian crew landed with a 
stern line, holding the boat head-on 
to the nasty seas with their un- 
pleasantly powerful drag. Some- 
how we got ashore after a tricky 


and the First Officer had narrow 
escapes from serious injury by be- 


high into the air. They were flung 
under. the heaving boat, and 


scoriae—volcanic ash—than the 
rest of us. We were all somewhat 
battered when we scrambled out of the water on to one of the oddest 
and most repellent shores in the world. The resource and fearlessness of 
our Fijians were more than ever in evidence in helping us get ashore ’, 


THE ART OF HANDWRITING 


An Arts Council Exhibition, which has just begun a tour of Britain, 
is now on show at an art gallery in Salford, Lancashire. The exhibition 
is called “The Art of Handwriting’, and was described in a Home 
Service talk by VERNON NOBLE. 

: There are some fine examples of ecclesiastical penmanship’, he 
said: 
Canterbury, dated a.p. 700; an example of the Latin Vulgate version 


landing, although Dr. Macpherson 


ing catapulted overboard when a° 
breaking comber tossed our bows. 


Macpherson swallowed even more © 
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“extracts from a psalter from the Abbey of St. Augustine ate: 


of the Bible by Alcuin of York, written about the middle of the — 


ninth century, and a page from ‘the twelfth-century Bible from St. 
Swithin’s Priory at Winchester, elaborately decorated with pictures 


around the lettering. These monks obviously took a great pride in their 


work, and you can imagine the many laborious hours spent in writing 
even a few lines. But what will interest most visitors, I think, are the 
letters from famous people: one by Queen Elizabeth I, for example, 
written in a clear, pointed style and signed with many a flourish under 
the name 
clear-thinking, determined woman, and yet one with a great artistic 
appreciation you might think, although this exhibition is not intended 
to demonstrate character in handwriting. Then there is the beautiful, 
upright lettering of Lady Arabella Seymour, writing to the wife of 
James I, and a letter from James himself with a rather spidery signa- 
ture. A letter from Cromwell, announcing the defeat of Charles I 
at’ Naseby, shows him to be anything but a good writer, and he has 


so much to say that he. crams his information into every available ° 


space in the margins. Cromwell shows an utter disregard of punctua- 


tion and does not bother about capital letters. Dr. Johnson, though no 


better a writer than Cromwell, is precise with punctuation’. 


“Elizabeth”. It is a firm, incisive writing, the hand of a~ 
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The Strength and Weakness of Existentialism 


» 


oe The second of two talks by ERIC 


HERE is no question that many friends of France regret and 

deplore the new style of French thought. What has become 

of French clarity, of French wit, of the Cartesian inheritance? 

How did France lose her esprit? What can explain the meta- 
physical and moral scepticism, this dark colour which seems to be the 
uniform dye of all French creative thought since the end of the war? 
Is it possible that this most unromantic of all countries, despite the 
romanticism of her literature, has gone over to the side of despair; that 
France, of all nations, developed this sense of insecurity, of instability, 
_ of futility? Where does this metaphysical anxiety come from, this 
feeling of being lost in a world that no longer protects man, but has 
to be sustained by man if it is not to fall in utter nothingness? 


The Easy Answer 


There is an ‘easy answer to these questions. But like most easy 
answers it is not a very good one. It simply says France has got the 
old German disease: obscurity, mistiness of thought and feeling, 
romantic despair, the cult of crime and violence. No doubt the answer 
is not altogether wrong. German influence cannot be denied. But, as is 
the case in all instances of influence and infection, that is only one 
side: the other, far more interesting, is to know why John gets measles 
and Jimmy does not. Nor is it the war, in so far as German occupation 
and German propaganda could have given certain impulses to France. 
First, practically all existentialists were active members of the resistance 
movements—and. most of their adversaries were not. Secondly, and 
this is a far better proof, existentialism has had its popular appeal 
since the liberation: but its origins in France—and we are not referring 
to deep roots in French soil, which exist, but to the very beginnings 
of the contemporary movement—these origins go back to the time 
between the two wars. 

Jean Wahl’s very important book on Kierkegaard, the Metaphysical 
Journal, Gabriel Marcel’s most influential work, at least in philosophy, 
Sartre’s first essays, were published before 1939; certain texts by 
Heidegger were translated at the same time; Jaspers, less known at 
that moment in France, was by no means entirely unknown. Existenti- 
alism was growing in France years before the war. So it may be the 
right approach to our problem to admit a certain affinity between 
France and the more recent trends in German philosophy, an affinity 
which could not simply be explained by the latest events. The problem 
now is to understand, not a French phenomenon, but a European one, 
at least a continental one. Existentialism has become French in France, 
but its French form is only one of many forms. There is existentialism 
in Switzerland and in the Netherlands, there is even Spanish existential- 
ism, and one of the best books on Heidegger is by a Belgian philo- 
sopher, Alphonse de Waelhens. Existentialism is the expression of a 
crisis common to a great part of western civilisation, and it seems that 
the members of the family who have not yet been tainted by it have 
only a small chance of escape. 

' European crisis—there is perhaps no better word to describe the 
- essence of existentialism. For existentialism is, in a certain sense, 

admission of defeat; it acknowledges that something was wrong in the 

set up, in form and-content, of our common tradition; that we have 
_ to go back a long way in order to get hold of ourselves again. It 
started in Germany, in quite an innocent manner, very seriously and 
scientifically, when the mathematicians found out that even mathematics 
were not absolutely trustworthy and could fall into contradictions. 
Husserl, the grand old man of German philosophy, decided that the 
usual explanations were not good enough; reason had to return to her 
origin, philosophy was not there to give scientific and causal explana- 
tions, but had to look at things and to describe things as they are in 
themselves, as they present themselves. 

So it started, but it did not go on in the same way. For Husserl, in 
all innocence, had devalued what he termed the natural attitude; he 
showed that it was wrong to take for granted all kinds of scientific 
concepts, opinions and theories, explaining that these concepts and 
theories are no longer self-evident once you have asked for their deeds 
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and titles. You have to go back to evidence, Husserl declared. But 
what is evidence? And to whom is evidence given? To me, to you, 
to anybody? Or to man in general? If it is anybody, how could extreme 
scepticism be avoided? And if it is man in general, who is that man 
who is neither you nor I nor anybody in particular? 

The pundits strongly disagree on the different ways of leading (or 
not leading) to the solution of this problem, which is the central problem 
of existentialism. But on one point they are unanimous: man is not 
reason, he does not live in a world of concepts and scientific abstrac- 
tions; he is life and feeling, not a psychological entity, a machine or a 
mechanical model made of unmaterial stuff; nor is he pure body, basic 
metabolism or glandular system: he is himself, not a thing, in whatever 
way this thing be defined. Kierkegaard’s cry of protest against Hegel’s 
rejection of individuality was now heard for the first time: ‘ philosophi- 
cal systems, abstract truth do not matter. It may well be that philosophy, 
scientific philosophy, will be able to understand me one day; but there 
is no hope for me in this promise, if in the meantime I do not under- 
stand myself, when by acquiring all the riches of the world of reason 
and science, I lose my soul ’. 

In Kierkegaard’s case this crisis of rationalism had nothing very 
disquieting. For Kierkegaard, fearing God, believed in God and had 
hope and faith. But if his protest against philosophy is translated— 
and traduced—into philosophy, faith and hope disappear and man 
is alone. He is in a world, but the sense of this world is never given, 
it is always problematic. All he knows is that he is in the centre of the 
world, at the very hub of history—but at the same time he knows 
also that he is inadequate for the role he has to play, for the respon- 
sibility he has to assume. He is thrown into the world, to quote 
Heidegger, but there is no thrower. Man has, to take the most familiar 
formula of existentialism, to assume himself. 

Is this the doctrine of despair? One may well hesitate before answer- 
ing. It certainly is not full of hope. But absence of hope is not despair. 
And it is perhaps only just to add that Christian optimism is not 
unmitigated either: human nature is not perfect, and salvation is not 
automatically granted to everybody. Camus draws from his concept 
of absurdity a heroic optimism and a serene will to act for a better 
world; and all existentialists—at least all French existentialists, the 
German followers of the theory being far more detached from practical 
questions, which perhaps explains the fact of Heidegger’s not so pleasant 
attitude under Hitler—are permanently, profoundly, essentially 
interested in questions of morals and politics. Whether the results are 
always positive is another question. But, important though it is, it is 
less important than the fact that they take the problem of action as 
seriously as it possibly can be taken. 


A German Root in French Soil 

It has, I dare say, become superfluous to answer our first question: 
how existentialism, that growth from German soil, could prosper in 
France? It could do so because France actually finds herself in a 
situation very similar to that of her neighbour after the first world 
war. It has become difficult to trust mechanical reason, mechanical 
progress. It has become difficult to give unlimited credit to science. 
It has become difficult to take science as the only subject-matter of 
philosophical thought. Reason has led to violence, science has led to 
economic crisis and revolution and destruction; scientific philosophy 
has become a comfortable situation for people who refuse to take 
seriously the most serious problems of their and our time. But it is 
possible—instances are abundant in the history of human thought— 
that the protest is necessary without being sufficient in itself to replace 
what it destroys. There always will be people to say: I told you so, 
by breaking everything you have left us nothing. Ordinarily such 
people are wrong. One cannot break what is really alive in truth and 
spirit; what you are able to destroy was already rotten. Existentialism 
is not responsible for the fever in Europe and in France in particular; 
in the same way it is not the thermometer which gives us fever, though 
every time the thermometer rises we get fever. But the thermometer, 
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although it is not responsible for the sickness, cannot heal it either. 
Is the same thing true of existentialism? 

If I end on a note of prudent criticism, I do not want to belittle 
existentialism’s importance, nor would I like to affirm that existenialism 
is unable to overcome its difficulties. Nevertheless difficulties do exist. 
Existentialism has chosen, as its starting point, human individuality. 
Its real strength lies in this choice. The revolt against soporific 
optimism, against neglect of all human problems in favour of so-called 
objective questions, the protest against lazy conformity, all this is the 
resurgence of old and extremely legitimate concerns of every human 
being, even of philosophers. But is existentialism capable of seizing 
what it ought to seize? It is all very well not to permit science, 
particularly natural science and mathematical logic, to take the place 
of morals and politics and poetry and art. Perhaps philosophy is not 
science, and never ought to try to become science. It ought, nevertheless, 
to be scientific, and that means that what it says ought to be valid for 
every reasonable being. Existentialism certainly does not reject this 
challenge; it wants to be ¢rue, in the full meaning of the word. It 
wants to know, not to preach. But in the process of delivering truth, 
existentialism gets entangled in the oldest difficulties of philosophical 
speech. It cannot say ‘I’; at least it cannot take this word ‘I’ in the 
narrowest meaning where it means I who actually am speaking. So it 
speaks of ‘ personality’, of ‘existence’. It cannot speak about ‘my’ 
situation; so it speaks about the situation in general. In the same way 
history becomes historicity, time becomes temporality. Perhaps eternal 
essences, the bugbear of existentialism, have been expelled. But what 
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is offered to us in their stead, seems.to be not more concrete or more 
personal than they were. We speak of concreteness, but the word 
concrete is quite as abstract as the word abstract. 

If one wants to avoid this inconvenience, a solution exists, of course. 
There is a kind of human speech not concerned with generalities: 
its name is poetry. Certain existentialists have come to the conclusion 
that poetry is far more powerful and truer than traditional philosophy. 
Heidegger, during the last fifteen years or so, does not seem to look any 
more for a theory of being, but is searching in poetry for a new and. 
direct communication with being; Sartre’s influence is based on his 
novels and his plays more than on his philosophical works. 

But nothing is less necessary. And, surprising as it may seem, pre- 
cisely the contradiction between the search for concreteness and the 
necessarily abstract character of philosophical speech may prove to be 
the solution. It would be enough to admit that thought always is 
abstract, but that abstract thought is not necessarily thought about | 
abstract objects. It would then be possible to protest against a philo- 
sophy which gives predominance to formal reason and abstract objects, 
and at the same time it would be possible to respect the exigencies 
of scientific philosophy. Up to now, even those among the existentialists 
who are interested in the concept of being, more than they are in the 
idea of human existence, are at least very circumspect when the 
questions of universality, of reason, of the scientific character of philo- 
sophy are touched upon. For the time being they seem to be afraid of 
getting at the real roots of their philosophical creed. It is to be hoped 
that it will not always be so.—Third Programme 


Three Poems 


Periwinkles 


You have seen at low tide on the rocky shore 
How everything around you sparkles, or 
Is made to when you think what went before. 


Much of this blaze, that’s mental, seems to come 
From a pool among the creviced rocks, a slum 
For the archaic periwinkle. Some 


Are twisting, some are sleeping there, and all 
(For sun is pulse, and shade historical) 
Cling in blotched spirals to the shadiest wall 


—Whose cousins, shingled by the finding tide, 
Purpled the cloths of kings. Place one upside- 
Down in your hand. If at all satisfied, 


The little creature stretches from its shell 
One lucent, speckled horn by which to tell, 
Touching your skin, if that is safe as well; 


Then turns with much interior shifting over 
Into your palm, so that its spirals cover 
Whatever suddenly takes hold. You shiver, 


Touched by the fecund past, a creature curled 
In a flaky cone which inside is all pearled 
With nourishment sucked out from the pulsing world: 


Knowing that ancient liveliness undone, 
For having crept within, where there was none 
To feel it but yourself, squinting in sun, 


Caught by the crazy trustfulness of the past: 
Its gentle sucking, our old nurse at last 
Demented, crooned to reverie at our breast. 


It is ourselves shall tell her fairy-tales 
Of fountains we scooped dry with bottomless pails. 
Then we grow old; her lunacy prevails. 
JAMES MERRILL 
Broadcast in ‘ New Soundings’ (Third Programme) 


Associations 


Stone countenances, bearded, ill with time; 

The screeching class of starlings, dissident, 

In cultured cities; crooked wigs of lime 

That negative the famous masks’ intent: 

Each set of images that haunt an age ; 

Is rooted in the personal past and flowers 

Wherever poetry and history rage, 

And one can trace the obsessions of the hours 

To centuries coiled in infancy and womb. 

The murdered father’s head leans by that door; 

The brothers’ quarrel stands behind the doom 

Inherent in a life’s recurrent war; 

And the smooth tongue that offers love is built 

On teeth ground flat in violent dreams of guilt. 
Roy FULLER - 


A Riddle 


‘What is this bird 

Who purloins the gold from your head, the ae from your lips 
To star in its nest 

With any old garish domestic scraps and strips? 

Who thieves for its hoard 

Like a jackdaw, but builds as trig and snug as the goldcrest? 


Who stabs her own breast : 
- To nurture the nestlings? who fetches them worms in his is 
Out of sweet lawn or carrion? 
What is this anomalous wingster at once unique 
As the phoenix chaste, 
Faithful as bullfinch, immoral and many as sparrows? 


A starling for fun, 
For sorrow a nightingale; the golden oriole 
Seen through umbrageous 
Thickets, the lark which a clear sky swallows up whole: 
This manifold one 
Flies higher than sgeeUee hope, sings best in a cage. 
C. Day Lewis 
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~ Why Greek Rationalism Failed 


By E. R. 


HEN -we think of Greek rationalism, we naturally think 
first of Plato and Aristotle. But for the question I want to 
discuss here, the important period is the century that 
followed the death of Aristotle. That was the great age of 


Greek science: the untidy jumble of observed fact and a priori guesses 


had been transformed, thanks to Aristotle and his pupils, into a system 
of methodical disciplines controlled by an explicit logic. It was also 
the age when the Greek pride in human reason attained its most 
confident expression. Aristotle had declared that the old advice about 
“thinking mortal thoughts’ (é@yyra @poveiv) ought to be rejected; in so 
far as he lived on the level of pure intellect, man could live as if he were 
not mortal. The founder of Stoicism went further: for Zeno, man’s 
reason was consubstantial with God; it was a portion of the divine 
substance in its pure or active state. And even Epicurus held that the 
man who lived the rational life could live ‘like a god among men’. 


Confidence in the Cosmos 

The counterpart, and justification, of this new confidence in man 
was the new confidence in the cosmos which Aristotle and the Stoics 
had inherited from Plato’s Timaeus. God’s world was what man’s 
world should be, a planned field, a domain of law; nature did nothing 
in vain; the cosmos was penetrated through and through by reason, 
and therefore penetrable to the kindred reason in man. Deity had 
ceased to be the embodiment of arbitrary power, and in so doing had 
ceased to be personal: for the Stoic, the idea of God was hardly 
distinguishable from the idea of a natural order, which he found 


_ expressed both in man and in the world; for him, as for Kant, its 


guarantees were the starry heavens without and the moral law within. 
None of the Hellenistic schools attempted a clean break with the 
traditional forms of cult; but for Platonist, Stoic and Epicurean alike 
the essence of religion lay in a silent contemplation of the divine, 
supported—for the two former—by the sort of ‘natural theology’ 


_that you get in eighteenth-century sermons. 


This optimistic monigm came to be generally accepted as ‘the 
religion of every sensible man’. It was a kind of synthesis of the 
results of earlier Greek thinking. But it is obvious that it left out a great 
deal that had once seemed important and was to seem important again. 
It denied the very existence of what Plato had called ‘ the irrational 
soul’; going back behind Plato, to the naive intellectualism of Socrates 
and the Sophists, the Stoics maintained that the so-called passions were 
merely the results or concomitants of an error of judgment. And Stoicism 


’ evaded coming to grips with the immeasurable cruelty of life. When 


i 


pressed on this point, it explained that the individual sometimes had to 
suffer for the greater perfection of the whole: had not Plato declared 
that man existed for the sake of the cosmos, not the cosmos for the sake 


~~ of man? Its practical defence against the awareness of tragedy lay in a 


deliberate glaciation of feeling; men ought to help their brothers in 
distress, but they had better not feel for them; their inner poise, their 
drapagia, must be protected. The ideal Stoic was thus a disinfected man, 


“armoured against hope or fear, passion or pity; at his best, a saint 


without the saint’s humility; at his worst, a Pangloss. 

Greek thought had not always been ‘rationalist’ in this narrowly 
unimaginative sense. The greatest writers, from Homer to Euripides 
and Thucydides, however secular their cast of mind, had at the core 
of their thought a deep awareness of the insecurity of the human 
condition, the ultimate helplessness of man, alike on the physical, 
the moral, and the intellectual level. And classical Greek philosophy had 
not remained untouched by this awareness. The Orphic-Pythagorean 
movement, with its sharp antithesis between the sinful body and an 
indwelling occult self or ‘daemon’, with its insistence on the idea 
of guilt and redemption from guilt, and its conception of this world 
as a place of. punishment, represents an extravagant and dangerous 
protest, against the assumptions of a too easy rationalism. Its impact on 
the Greek mind has, it is true, been much exaggerated by the romantic 
scholars of the last generation; its immediate influence was probably 
very limited. But Plato, conscious that the protest was needed, and 
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conscious also of its dangers, tried to transpose these magico-religious 
ideas to the plane of rational discussion, and to find room for them 
within the rationalist framework which he had inherited from Socrates. 
In his work, and in certain passages of Aristotle, we find the first serious 
attempt at a rational interpretation of the non-rational elements in 
human behaviour: a psychology of the passions, a psychology of ecstatic 
states, and (in Aristotle) a psychology of the dream; an attempt also to 
understand catharsis in its relation both to religious and to aesthetic 
experience. Unfortunately, this empirical study of human nature came 
to an end with the first generation of Aristotle’s pupils; the dogmatic 
rationalists of the Hellenistic Age preferred to ignore the irrational 
rather than try to undersand it. 

What happened afterwards, in the Greco-Roman world, might be 
described in a simplifying catchword as the revenge of the irrational. 
One by one the sciences hesitated in their advance, slowed down, - 
stagnated in popular handbooks; as the handbooks multiplied, curiosity 
died, until we find Seneca, for example, advising his readers not to 
investigate things ‘which it is neither possible nor useful to know’, 
such as the cause of the tides or the principles of perspective. In 
philosophy, the old religious dualism—the antinomies of mind and 
matter, God and Nature, the soul and the appetites—which had gone 
underground since Aristotle, emerged again in the Ciceronian age, and 
not only captured the Academy but invaded the stronghold of optimistic 
monism, the Stoic school itself. Like the romantic reaction against 
natural theology in the nineteenth century, this revived dualism ex- 
pressed a deeper sense of the human predicament; but, like it, repre- 
sented also a retreat from reason, and gave superstition a charter of 
legitimacy. As the new climate of opinion developed, the world became 
a place to escape from and philosophy came to be valued chiefly as a _ 
means of escape. Meanwhile, unreason was creeping up from below. 
Astrology, for example, had been decisively rejected by the classical 
Greek astronomers; but. towards the end of the Hellenistic period it 
came to be accepted, first by the masses, then by the Stoic philosophers 
and by the educated world at large. The elder Cato warned his farm 
bailiff against consulting ‘ Chaldaeans ’; but by the next century Roman 
senators as well as farm bailiffs were numbered among their clients. 


Popular Misconceptions 

Why did it happen? If we could understand that, we might under- 
stand a little better some things that are happening today: for instance, 
what Malraux means when he says that “ western civilisation has begun 
to doubt its own credentials ’. But we must resist the temptation to snap 
judgments. In dealing with complex cultural changes extending over 
centuries we cannot hope to find any single, simple, clear-cut explana- 
tion. We can, however, eliminate some popular misconceptions, and 
we can put aside some alleged explanations which merely restate the 
problem that they claim: to solve. I have heard people attribute the 
new climate of opinion to Christian influence; that is a plain historical 
mistake. The climate was already there. It made the triumph of the 
new religion possible, and it left its mark on Christian teaching; but 
it was not created by Christians. Again, it is useless to put the blame 
on the mere fact of racial interbreeding, for we have every reason to 
think that the original creators of Greek art and science were them- 
selves crossbred. Nor is it helpful to be told that the Greek mind had 
become decadent, or had succumbed to oriental influences, unless we 
are also told why this happened. 

How far did changes in political and social conditions determine the 
change of mental attitude? How much, for example, was due to the 
loss of Greek political freedom? That had its effect, no doubt; but 
history seems to show that you can quite well have rationalism without 
political freedom. Greek rationalism reached its purest expression under 
Macedonian and Ptolemaic rule, in what was no more an age of 
political freedom than the French eighteenth century. There is a rather 
better case for blaming war and economic impoverishment. Such 
conditions invite a pessimistic outlook on life, and there is evidence that 
they encourage the growth of superstition; one remembers the sudden 
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vogue of spiritualism during and after the first world war, of astrology 
during and after the second. It is a natural guess that the ruinous civil 
wars of the first century B.c. helped to start the direct retreat from 
reason, while the disasters of the third century A.D. helped to make it 
final. But if this were the only force at work, we should expect the two 
intervening centuries to show a reversal of the trend, instead of its 
gradual accentuation, since from Augustus to the Antonines there was 
an exceptionally long period of domestic peace, material prosperity, and, 
on the whole, decent government. A movement of the spirit which 
persists through bad times and good alike would appear to have some 
deeper driving force within itself. 


Flight from Reason among Ordinary People 

In fact recent scholars have emphasised the internal breakdown of 
Greek rationalism. ‘It wasted away’, says Nilsson, ‘as a fire burns 
itself out for lack of fuel’. ‘People had argued too long’, says 
Festugiére, ‘and now they were tired of talking; only technique was 
left ’—a phrase that rings familiar and awakes disquieting echoes. But 
why was fuel lacking? The usual answer is that Greek science had 
failed to develop the experimental method—which is true up to a 
point, though not entirely true. And if we ask why Greek science failed 
to do this, we are told that the Greek habit of mind was deductive— 
another of those explanations that merely restate the problem. Here 
Marxist analysis has hit on a cleverer answer: experiment failed 
to develop because there was no serious technology; there was no 
serious technology because human labour was cheap; human labour 
was cheap because slaves were abundant. Thus by a neat chain of 
inference the breakdown of Greek rationalism is shown to depend 
on the institution of slavery. But the argument is much, too slender for 
the weight it is asked to bear. It applies better to physics than it does to 
mathematics or medicine; and it does not apply at all to philosophy or 
religion. Nor does it really explain the widespread flight from reason 
among ordinary people. 

In any chain of events as complex as this one, economic and social 
factors will certainly have come into play. But the heart of the crisis 
was spiritual, in the sense that it involved a change in men’s total 
reaction to the world in which they found themselves. And if we want to 
understand this sort of deep-level change, I think we must look for 
its dynamic at a deeper level, where motivation is less conscious and 
less tidily logical. The kind of motive I have in mind is what has 
been called in our time the Fear of Freedom, that is to say, the un- 
conscious shrinking of the individual from the heavy burden of personal 
choice which the rational life lays upon him. When the acids of 
classical Greek rationalism had done their work on the inherited fabric 
of custom and belief, and when Alexander the Great had broken 
down the political barriers that separated the city states of classical 
Greece, men found themselves suddenly free—free in a sense in which 
no earlier generation of men had~-ever been free. Each man was free 
to choose his own philosophy, free to choose his own gods; free to live 
where he chose, within the wide limits of the Hellenistic world, and 
to live what life he chose, within his material means; he was free to be 
himself, and free to be lonely. 

T. H. Huxley once remarked that a man’s worst difficulties begin 
when he is able to do as he likes. I think the Greeks of the post- 
classical age discovered this unpleasant truth. For a few generations 
at most they were able to live face to face with their own intellectual 
freedom; then they turned tail, and bolted from the horrid prospect. 
The range of available bolt-holes was in principle much the same as it 
is today. The most obvious escape lay in denying the reality of freedom. 
Hence the appeal of astrology: better the rigid determinism of the 
Babylonian Fate than that terrifying burden of daily responsibility. 
Hence also the popularity of the cyclic view of history: it had all 
happened before, it would all happen again and yet again, through 
infinite time; progress was an illusion, tomorrow already stale before it 
dawned. People of a more critical temper found refuge in total 
scepticism: if nothing is certain, rational choice is impossible, and 
responsibility disappears. Others preached the virtues of a simple life: 
then, as now, you could always escape from the problematic results 
of an urban culture by behaving as if it did not exist. Others, again, 
found relief in the deliberate acceptance of authority, and this was the 
type of solution which in the end prevailed. For that purpose the gods 
of the old city state were no longer really adequate; they lived on, but 
their authority had faded with the political and social institutions of 
which they had once formed an unquestioned part. 

Here the ancient predicament is especially close to the modern one, 
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and both have given birth to the same significant symptom—the mass 
adulation of kings and dictators. Hellenistic and Roman ruler-worship 
was no doubt in part a political device;’ but the device only worked 
because the massés so desperately needed a Magic Helper. When the 
old gods withdraw, the empty thrones cry out for a successor, and with a 
little management almost any perishable bag of bones can be hoisted 
into the vacant seat. Kings fitted the part most easily, since most men 
unconsciously identify king and father. But they were not the only 
Magic Helpers. As time went on, and philosophical speculation slowly 
hardened into dogma, the great thinkers of the past—a Pythagoras, a 
Plato, even an Epicurus—came to be imagined as the privileged 
possessors of a more than human insight, the bearers of a special 
revelation which must not be challenged by rational criticism. One 
seems to hear the voice of Mr. Aldous Huxley, urging us to study 
the inspired writings of certain sages ‘ who, because they had modified 
their merely human mode of being, were capable of a more than 
merely human kind and amount of knowledge’. 

Facts like these might lead one to suppose that the mass of men are, 
and always. will be, incapable of true freedom, But before we acquiesce 
in that conclusion, there are two further things that must be said. One is 
that you can put the clock back, but you cannot alter the time. Once the 
supporting framework of accepted belief has broken down, once men 
have been confronted with the possibility of freedom, it seems that 
they can refuse their responsibility only at a price. The defence 
formations that the individual throws up against his freedom have to 
be paid for in unconscious feelings of guilt, whose conscious expression 
is fear. The whole world of later antiquity was haunted by unreasoning 
fears: not only by the fear of hell-fire, which was common among 
pagans as well as Christians, but by more immediate terrors also. In 
the later imperial age, pagan and Christian alike prayed for protection 
against the evil eye and daemonic possession, against frightening dreams 
and things in the air, against ‘the deceiving demon’ or ‘ the headless 
dog’. Tertullian thought that nearly every man was haunted by an 
evil spirit; Porphyry thought that every house was full of them. In 
our day, of course, we are not afraid—or not yet afraid—of evil 
spirits. But it is a commonplace that the modern retreat from reason 
has been accompanied by a curious growth of diffused anxiety, some 
of it no doubt rational, but much of it apparently neurotic in origin. 

That is one thing to bear in mind: the price that was once paid, 
and might be paid again, for the refusal of freedom. The other thing 
I want to say is that, despite certain appearances, history is not 


cyclical. We are not back in the first century B.c. Not only is our 


material situation altogether different, but we have today something that 
Cicero’s contemporaries did not have, and the eighteenth century did 
not have—namely, the beginnings of a rational understanding of human 
unreason. And in the light of our growing knowledge we can see that 
the Hellenistic rationalists made certain fatal mistakes. Their con- 
ception of the rational life left out too much; it was too shallow, too 
arrogant, too insensitive; it disastrously underrated the dark forces 
with which man has to strive in his own breast. And, as I have 
indicated, the dark forces took in the end a frightening revenge. 


Mistakes that Were Repeated 


If I am right, Greek rationalism failed, not because all rationalism 
is by its nature doomed to failure, but in part at least because, under- 
standing too little the insecurity of man’s condition, it conceived the 
task of reason too narrowly and made in its name impossible demands. 
Its mistakes were repeated in principle by the rationalists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and we are tasting today the bitter 
fruits of the resulting reaction. To an intelligent rationalist, such a 
reaction is a challenge—not a challenge to surrender the ground that 
reason has won, but a challenge to adopt a more sensitive and more 
realistic strategy. Reason has to know its adversary, which the later 
Greek thinkers on the whole refused to do. It must admit that civilisa- 
tion, in words that J. M. Keynes once used, ‘is a thin and precarious 
crust, erected by the personality and the will of a very few’. It must 
recognise the irrational forces that so largely govern men’s thoughts 
and conduct without their knowledge, as the great imaginative writers 
have always intuitively perceived. And in order to combat these forces, 
it must understand their dynamics—to combat them, not by argument 
(which is useless), nor by mere denial (which is dangerous), but by 
patiently applying the sort of social control which Aristotle called 
‘ethismos ’. In that warfare there is no final victory; but if we conduct 
it wisely we may hope to escape such final defeat as overtook the - 
achievements of Greek rationalism.—Third Programme 
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‘The Last Supper’ 


i The second of three talks on Leonardo da Vinci by EDGAR WIND 


N speaking of Leonardo’s ‘ Last Supper’ it is well to remember 
that we are dealing with a ghost. The picture as it survives in 
Milan bears only a distant resemblance to what it originally was. 
Whatever time has left undestroyed has been probably further 
ruined by restorers. In the face of such a ruin the question arises—why 
do we talk about it at all? The answer is that this particular picture has 
~ become a kind of obsession for western thought. We all grow up 
with a knowledge of it; we have seen it in innumerable very bad 
reproductions, and the constant information that this is a great picture, 
combined with an appearance which does not confirm it, creates a state 
of discomfort which does not leave us alone. Notoriously, the worst 
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Leonardo’s study for the head of Judas 
(red chalk). In the final painting he is 
represented with a beard 


way of dealing with a ghost 
is to act as though it.did not 
exist. Therefore, the best way 
of proceeding, perhaps, is to 
see how far we can lay the 
ghost by trying to understand 
and reconstruct it. 

For the purpose of re- 
construction various methods 
have been attempted. One of 
the most successful has been 
to study the drawings by 
Leonardo at Windsor to see 
what the faces of Judas, for 
example, or St. Philip, look 
like in Leonardo’s own 
design, and see how the won- 
derful foreshortenings or the 
subtle expressions which we 
have in Leonardo’s drawings 
have vanished in the paint- 
ing. Another way of correct- 
ing the impression of the 
painting is to study con- 
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“The Last Supper’, on the wall of the refectory of Santa Maria delle Grazie, Milan 


temporary copies, particularly the drawings at Strasbourg and at 
Weimar, which retain many of the foreshortenings that have vanished in 
the original. The method I shall pursue is very different: rather than 
try to reconstruct the visual appearance of the painting I should like 
to determine its argument. Obviously, the painting has an argument 
and it has always been assumed that the argument is relatively simple. 
Goethe, in a description of this painting and in its interpretation, has 
suggested, for example, that the words spoken by Christ are: ‘ One is 
among you that will betray me’, and that the gestures of the disciples 
express the reaction to this announcement. It would then be a simple, 
dramatic situation in which the various temperaments of the disciples 


express themselves in re- 
acting to the one single 
announcement of Christ. 
Unquestionably, this theme 
is present in the painting, but 
I believe only as a sub- 
ordinate voice. For example, 
in the group directly to the 
left of Christ, where St. 
John is joined by St. Peter 
and Judas in a group of 
three, St. Peter, in the centre, 
bends over to St. John, 
touches his shoulder and 
whispers into his ear. This is 
clearly inspired by a passage 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, in 
which the evangelist describes 
how -Peter bent over and 
whispered to John, the 
favourite disciple, to induce 
him to ask Christ who is the 
betrayer. Here, therefore, we 
do have the phenomenon of 


Study for the head of St. Philip 
(black chalk) 
By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 
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a reaction to the statement of Christ, and the gesture of St. Peter, the 
gesture of enquiry, is echoed in the next group to the left—again by the 
central figure, who touches St. Peter’s shoulder in a similar gesture. 
We have, therefore, a kind of reaction as Goethe describes it; and one 
might also recognise in the extreme, extravagant attitude of St. Andrew, 
who lifts both his hands in a gesture of terror and of amazement, a kind 
of reaction to that statement: ‘ One is among you that will betray me’. 


St. Matthew and St. Thomas 

But if we turn to the group on the right of Christ it is very difficult 
to sustain that opinion. Directly next to Christ there is St. Thomas 
lifting his hand upward in a pointing gesture toward heaven, which 
hardly can be interpreted as a reaction to such an announcement. 
Further to the right, the leader of the last group, St. Matthew, stretches 
forth both his arms in a gesture of reception, almost, a very generous 
gesture, which again is echoed by the last figure. With regard to these 
two gestures—the outstretched hands of St. Matthew, on the extreme 
right, and the upward pointing, determined gesture of St. Thomas, 
just next to Christ, we have a commentary by Raphael in ‘ The Dis- 
putation of the Sacrament’. There, the sacrament is placed on the 
altar and, above the altar, in heaven, is the figure of Christ in His 
glory. We know from a contemporary document that this picture 
represents a particular theological proposition: the body of Christ as a 
sacrament is on the altar, but in reality it is in Heaven; the union of a 
practical and a mystical theology, a theology that concentrates on the 
sacrament which is given to be eaten and the sacrament which resides 
in Heaven and is a mystery. In other words, the contrast between a 
ritual and a mystical theology, the Church on earth and the Church in 
Heaven, is illustrated in this picture by the two men on either side of 
the altar. One of them points with a generous, outgoing gesture towards 
the altar, towards the sacrament which is placed there; the other one 
points to Heaven. And these two gestures, pointing to Heaven and, on 
the other hand, pointing to the source of salvation which is given on 
earth, are copied from ‘ The Last Supper’ of Leonardo and are illus- 
trated on the right side of the painting in the two main groups. 

We-may therefore say quite safely that these groups illustrate an 
attitude towards the sacrament which is offered by the institution of 
the Eucharist, where Christ says: ‘Eat, drink, this is my body and 
this is the blood of the New Testament’: this offering being inter- 
preted and understood by the group next to Christ in an ecstatic, 
mystical sense—therefore that upward, pointing gesture, therefore the 
ecstatic, amazed expressions of the two outstanding disciples—and, on 
the extreme right, by that outward, accepting gesture which says, ‘ Eat, 
drink, accept this sacrament which is being offered to you’. 

If we look at Christ Himself, His two hands perform opposite and 
contradictory actions. The hand on the side of those who understand 
His announcement mystically and pragmatically, is opened as in an 
offering. The other hand, which is on the left of the picture, is in a 
-gesture of prehension or apprehension, as if Christ were saying, on the 
one side: ‘I am offered to you; I am given to you as the food of 
salvation ’; and with the other hand: ‘I am taken away from you, one 
is among you that will betray me’. There is, as it were, a negative and 
a positive side, as there is actually, in the sacrifice of Christ, being taken 
away on the one side and being offered on the other. — 

If we now concentrate on the negative side, which is the left side of 
the painting, this is, of course, the side on which Judas is represented. 
It was one of the inspired ideas of. Leonardo, rather late in the evolution 
of the design, to incorporate Judas in the group of disciples. It was a 
tradition to represent him separately, and we have a number of drawings 
by Leonardo in which this separate representation is suggested, but, 
in the end, he decided to make him one member of a group of three 
in which St. John, the favourite disciple, and St, Peter, the rock on 
whom the Church is founded, are combined with the betrayer. ~ 

The gesture of Judas within this group echoes the gesture of Christ 
—that is the hand of Christ which has that negative attitude: ‘ One is 
among you that will betray me’, or, to be more exact: ‘ He that dippeth 
his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray me’. That gesture 
is echoed by Judas, so that there is a little inter-relation there between 
these two hands suggesting Judas as the betrayer. And while he, as 
the betrayer, is juxtaposed with Peter and John, there is a suggestion 
that these three apostles—John, Peter, and Judas—all react to that 
saying that Christ will be taken away from them, that the sacrifice is 
a loss. St. John reacts to it with the utmost sadness, which contrasts 
with the vigour of St. Peter, who is apprehensive, and with Judas who 
looks taken aback. Three phases of attachment, or detachment, are 
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expressed: St. John is completely given over to Christ while Judas is 


the one who betrays him, and between the two, Peter, although the rock 
on whom is Church is founded, is a lover and a betrayer at the same 
time, because he is the one who denies the Lord. ; : 

If you take the last group on the left—on the negative side—they 
react partly in horror and partly in anger. The horror of St. Andrew 
is expressed by his two hands lifted up, palms outward; at the end of 
the row St. Bartholomew—one of the most disfigured- characters in 
the so-called original painting—is represented in a state of anger, and, 
together with St. Andrew, he gives the impression of a violent reaction 
to the announcement made. We have, therefore, on the negative side a 
melancholy and a violent reaction, just as we have on the positive side 
an enthusiastic, that is to say ecstatic, and an accepting reaction. 

It was one of the cardinal points in theological interpretation that 
any event that is announced in the Bible can be interpreted in four 
ways—the literal, the moral, the mystical, and the anagogical. The 
literal understanding of any events implies that these events are 
understood by the letter, literally; the moral that they are understood 


as an example of a moral law; the mystical that they are understood | 


prophetically as a promise; the anagogical, that you are led up to the 
mystery of salvation in order to partake in it and be secure of Heaven. 
It seems to me, if one looks at these four groups, each composed of three 
characters on either side of Christ, they really express by their gestures, 
very simply and eloquently, these four states: the anagogical, leading 
up to the acceptance of the bread and the wine in the group at the 
extreme right; the mystical in the ecstatic, excited reaction in the next 


group, also on the right of Christ; the literal, on the left side—the nega- ~ 


tive side, where the hand of Christ is cramped and semi-closed; and the 
moral at the extreme left in the violence with which St. Andrew and 
St. Bartholomew react to the announcement. The element of anger in 
this last group contrasts with the element of melancholy in the one next 
to them: the literal statement produces melancholy—Christ would be 
lost; the moral statement produces anger. The mystical interpretation 
produces a sanguine expectation, and in that group there are sanguine 
characters both in temperament and in physiognomy; while in the last 
group are those who typify quiet acceptance. But in each case a con- 
trasting element is introduced—by a slightly irascible character, like 


Peter among the melancholy group of John and Judas; and the melan- 


choly character of James the minor between the irascible characters of 
St. Andrew and St. Bartholomew. 

In this manner the fourfold interpretation of the mystery, literal, 
moral, mystical, and anagogical, is combined with a thoughtful classifica- 


‘tion of temperament. But one must not overstress this, because these 


physiognomies are not only classifiable as characters but also dramati- 


cally interlaced by their reaction to that mystery. But, in the end, all 


of them coincide, as it were, in Christ who, in His two gestures, ex- 


presses this opposition of loss and offering, of the great gift and the 


great sacrifice, which are embodied in the Eucharist, so that there are 
enfolded among these twelve characters twelve modes of reacting to 
that mystery which is embodied in Christ Himself. 


The Melancholy of Judas 


One of the most curious and one of the most touching and profound. 


ideas in the painting is that Judas should be incorporated in the melan- 
choly group. If one looks at the drawing at Windsor, the melancholy 
of Judas was certainly Leonardo’s idea; and, being joined to the faithful 
disciple, St. John, and to the tragic and yet firm disciple, St. Peter,. 
~Judas represents, as it were, that mystery of betrayal, because he is the 
agent of the sacrament and, at the same time, himself a kind of victim, 


If you look at this painting as a whole, therefore, the unity of Christ. 


is unfolded in these twelve characters who reflect and counteract each 
other by the projecting into Christ again, as in a white, unifying colour,. 
of the refractions between themselves. 


If this:seems a very far-fetched construction, it is not meant to be 


more than a skeleton of the picture, because a skeleton is all that is 
preserved to us; and yet it may help to clarify. But those who feel 
sceptical about such logical analysis of pictures should perhaps read 
the analysis which was made by a contemporary theologian of Leon-. 
ardo’s ‘St. Anne’. Fra Pietro da Nuvolaria discussed the picture of 
St. Anne, in which the same mystery of the sacrament is expressed by 
the lamb and by the attitude of the chief figures in just such terms 
as I have now described, an offering and a withdrawal in one, a strange 
dialectic in which things are given and withheld, given and withheld 
by the same figures who express these mysteries by a contraposition. 

—Third Programme. ~ 
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ee = When I Look Back 


By LIONEL CURTIS 


ANY years ago my old chief, Lord Milner, asked me to 

prepare a ‘survey of the British Empire. With this in view 

I visited India, which contained more people than all the 

other countries of the British Empire put together. On 
arrival I went on a tour of inspection with Sir Frank Sly in the 
~ Central Provinces, to the governorship of which he was afterwards 
raised. For three weeks I watched him interrogate officials and give 
them instructions. What impressed me was his mastery of facts and his 
power of making-clear and rapid decisions. 


s 


Two Policies for the Land 

Before breakfast one. morning he took me up to the top of a great 
dam he had just built at the end of a valley. Behind the dam a river 
was creating a lake. Beyond it he pointed to square miles of jungle. 
“All this’, he said, ‘will be brought under irrigation and we shall 
have to settle it. That can be done in either of two ways. If we parcel 
it Out amongst zemindars (landlords), they will settle it quickly with 
cultivators (ryots). If we settle it ourselves with ryots it will take a 
very long time. I cannot make up my mind which of these policies to 
adopt and I want your opinion’. ‘I have no opinion’, I said, ‘ and 
if I had it would be worthless. I have been in India three weeks 
while you have been here thirty years’. ‘No’, he said, ‘I must have 
your opinion. I want a new mind on this difficult question’. I was 
embarrassed by his insistence, but he was my host, so I said ‘ Then 
you must help me to form an opinion by telling me the facts’. 
* Certainly ’, he replied, ‘ ask me any questions you like ’. 

After thinking some time I said: ‘ The first question I have to ask 
will seem academic to a practical man like you. For three weeks I have 
seen what the. British Raj in India means. We are giving them 
justice such as Indians have never before known. We are giving them 
real knowledge in our schools instead of legend. We are fighting disease, 
notably plague, which is rampant in this province. We are teaching 
them how to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
Now what I want to know is whether we are doing this because 
- Indians will never be able to do it for themselves, or whether our end 
and object is to train them to do it and then retire and leave them 
to govern themselves? ’ 

After a pause the Commissioner said: ‘I have to make a humiliating 
confession. I am not able to answer your question. I will do so when- 
ever I can make up my mind’. We went on with our work of 
inspection all day, returning to camp at night-fall. After dinner, as we 
sat round the fire, the Commissioner said: ‘I have been thinking 
of your question all day and at last I’m able to give you my answer. 
We are not justified in doing all these things for Indians unless our 
purpose is to train them to act on their own account and then leave 
them to govern themselves.. Now what is your next question?’ ‘ This’, 
I replied. ‘ You described two systems, one the zemindari system under 
‘which the irrigated area would be quickly settled: the other a slower 
system under which you would have no landlords but would put 
cultivators on the land yourself. Now which of these two systems do 
you think would teach the inhabitants of the irrigated area to manage 
it for themselves? ? Without a moment’s hesitation the Commissioner 
answered ‘ The ryotwari system, of course’, ‘ You have answered your 

‘own question ’, I said. 
' This incident made a lasting impression on my mind. Here was an 
Indian civil servant who had spent thirty years making decisions. All 
those years he was too busy to consider what was the end and object 
of the system he administered, till one day he found himself faced 
by a question so- large that he could not make up his mind how to 
answer it. Profoundly humble, he put the case to a chance visitor who 
asked him what was the end and object of the British Raj in India. It 
had taken him twelve hours to find what his answer to this academic 
question should be. Having given his answer to the academic question, 
he instantly saw how he ought to settle the great area he had brought 
under water. This experience opened my eyes to the meaning of the 
work in South Africa upon which my friends and I had been engaged 


under Milner. The South African war had been brought about by 
President Kruger’s refusal to allow British residents on the gold 
mines to have any share in the government of the Transvaal. As the 
war dragged on Milner decided to give the people in Johannesburg such 
an instalment of responsible government as was possible in a city 
surrounded by outposts. As I had been secretary to the Chairman of 
the London County Council he asked me to start a municipality. 
Elections were out of the’ question till the war was over, so Milner 
appointed the twelve best men in Johannesburg, and very good men 
they were, to create a municipality. He appointed me as their acting 
town clerk. : 

Johannesburg had been laid out as a mining camp in an area of two 
and a half square miles, by Kruger’s surveyor general, Johan Rissik. 
We quickly saw that this area-was impossibly small and asked Milner 
to extend it to the outposts six miles from the centre; ‘which would 
give us an area of between seventy and eighty square miles, larger 
than the administrative county of London. This would include the 
mining area south of Johannesburg. The Chamber of Mines protested 
strongly. A long correspondence between the Town Council and the 
Chamber of Mines followed, which convinced Milner, who gave us the 
area for which we had asked. In the light of after events I can see now 
that this started in our minds the train of thought which some years 
later led us to initiate a movement for the Union of South Africa. 
Under Milner’s successor, Selborne, we asked ourselves what was the 
real function of British rule in South Africa. Was it dominion over 
palm and pine, as Rudyard Kipling proclaimed, or was it to enable 
everyone in the Commonwealth to govern themselves? We came to the 
conclusion that the real function of the Commonwealth was to prepare 
the people in it to manage their own affairs. We then drafted a memo- 
randum in which we showed that South Africans could not control 
their own affairs unless the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, Natal, 
and the Cape Colony were united under one government. When we 
had decided what the end and object of British rule should be, then we 
saw what steps must be taken to discharge that function. Looking back, 
I see that our minds had gone through the same process as the mind of 
Sir Frank Sly when asked to decide what was the end and object of 
British rule in India. 

You can now see how much there was in common between the 
problem presented by India after the first world war, and the problem 
presented by South Africa after the South African war. In both cases 
the air was darkened by expedients for solving the problem. In this 
tangled situation the only thing to do was to ignore the expedients, 
until an answer had been found to the abstract question: what was the 
ultimate end and object in view? The moment that question was 
answered it was easy to see what practical steps should be taken. In 
Sir Frank Sly’s case he saw that the irrigated area should be settled 
with cultivators, without landlords. In our case we saw that to save 
South Africa from another war, the four colonies must be united 
in one Union. But how was this to be done? We spent two years in 
working out the answer to this question, which was given in great 
detail in two books: one, The Government of South Africa, which 
contained the information which would be needed by the national con- 
ference for which we were asking. In the other book, called The Frame- 
work of Union, were printed, with explanations, the constitutions of 
the United States, of Switzerland, Germany, Canada, and Australia. 
When the national conference met at Durban the members found the 
information they needed ready to their hands. 


‘The Selborne Memorandum 


The memorandum which started the movement convinced our chief, 
Lord Selborne. He determined to publish it over his initial; but with 
characteristic generosity, wrote a preface saying that it was drafted by 
his staff for his own private information; but when he read it he saw 
that it must be given to the public on his own authority. Dr. Jameson, 
the raider, was now Prime Minister at the Cape, opposed by John X. 
Merriman and F. S. Malan, Jameson’s most inveterate enemy, who 
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was always attacking him with violent bitterness. When Merriman read 
the Selborne memorandum he called a meeting of his party and told 
them that he proposed to move a vote of censure on Lord Selborne 
in the Cape House. To his utter surprise Malan said that in that 
case he himself would propose a vote of thanks to Lord Selborne for 
publishing the memorandum. Merriman, who was not interested in 
South African Union, did not know that the fervent soul of Malan 
was bent on creating a South African nation. So no votes, hostile or 
friendly. were moved. None the less, the Selborne memorandum was 
coldly received by politicians, who said that young men had such 
dreams:' perhaps South African Union would some day be achieved, 
in the time of their grandchildren. This was much in Merriman’s line; 
but the whole situation was changed when Botha, now Prime Minister 
of the Transvaal, said in reply that these young men were right. 
“Unless we unite South Africa, we shall all-be shooting each other 
again’. The politicians were still more surprised when Jameson openly 
supported what Botha had said. The two Prime Ministers, one whose 
crime had hastened the war, the other the general who had shaken the 
British Empire to its foundations, were thus brought together. Jameson 
was a born hero worshipper. As he had worshipped Rhodes he now 
worshipped Botha. ‘ The fat man’, he loved to say, ‘is always right’. 
The miracle of South African Union on the morrow of the South 
African war was due to the superb leadership of these two South 
African statesmen, supported by the courage and patriotism of Malan. 
This story of confused situations has a lesson for us. We have fought 
two wars and survived by the skin of our teeth. We are now threatened 
by a third, the fear of which is paralysing all our efforts to recover from 
- the misery inflicted by the two previous wars. In this confused 
situation the air is darkened by expedients often denoted by initials 
such as U.N.O., O.E.E.C., N.A.T.O., S.H.A.E.F. and so on. We 
cannot always remember what the initials stand for. For these 
expedients there is nothing to show. They fail because those who devise 
them have never asked themselves what is the paramount object we 
need to achieve. They are blind to the need of separating the function 
of ensuring peace under one international government, from all other 
functions, which must be left to existing national governments. Relieved 
of all fear of war, governments would find themselves able to solve 
problems which now baffle them. The international government would 
quickly settle the problems of the Near East, the Middle East, and the. 
Far East. Such an era of prosperity and happiness would dawn on 
tormented humanity as the world has never yet known. As Churchill 
says in his pamphlet One Way to Stop a New War, mankind is like 
a prisoner who has only to press the door to find it unlocked and to 

walk out into the sunshine of freedom and happiness. 

* By Lionel Curtis. 
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For their rulers to open the door is perhaps easier than Churchill ‘ 


himself knew when he wrote this pamphlet. In 1942, the practice began 
of every week sending to Oxford groups of between seventy and eighty 


men in uniform from all the United Nations, to study the question of — 


how to save their children from such a catastrophe as they. themselves 
were facing. After the war, the results of these studies were developed 
in several books, and finally summarised in a short book called 
The Open Road to Freedom*, published last year. It shows that no 
nation, however powerful, can keep out of a world war when once it 
has started, as the United States found at Pearl Harbour. The United 
Nations then pooled their forces and in three years, at incredible cost 
in lives and treasure, won the war by reducing Germany to a heap of 


ruins. Having thus won the victory they lost the peace by dispersing © 


their forces. : 

We no longer face a hypochondriac egoist, and have to deal with a 
realist stronger than any despot who has ever ruled a great people, 
and a ‘cold war’ which may at any time burst into flame. The only 
way to win the peace is, as we won the war, by creating forces by land, 
sea, and air that no aggressor would dare to challenge. To do this, 
free nations must merge their national sovereignties into an inter- 
national sovereignty with a government confined to one function, the 
prevention of war. For that purpose it must be given a first charge 
on the revenues of all the component states. All other functions must be 
reserved to existing national governments, which must retain final 
control of domestic affairs, and, therefore, of their own tariffs and also 
of currency and migration. How this can be done is shown in the 
book I have already mentioned, The Open Road to Freedom, to which 
is appended a draft constitution for an international state, the shortest 
and simplest that ever was written. This work of research has throughout 
been based on the belief that the ultimate end of man’s life on this earth 
is to win his freedom. By freedom I mean a system of society in which 
every man can discharge the infinite duty he owes to God and his 
fellow men. My belief is that this is what Jesus of Nazareth meant 
when he left to his followers the task of realising the Kingdom of 


~ God upon earth. 


Churchill says in his pamphlet, One Way to Stop a New War, that 
the conditions which prevail today are a horrible retrogression back to 
the Dark Ages, without their charity or their faith. ‘ Yet all this could 
be ended at a single stroke. . . . One spasm, of resolve. One single 
gesture! The prison doors clang open. Out walk, or totter, the captives 


into the sunshine of a joyous world. I do not at all conceal from~ 


the reader that an act of the sublime is required. It is a very simple 

act, not even a forward bound. Just stand erect, but all together’. 
—Midland Home Service 

Blackwell. 3s. 6d. E 


Portrait of a South African Farmer 


By JULIAN DUGUID 


ORNELIUS VAN DER MERWE looked out through the 
~carriage window with a farmer’s gloomy eye. As our train 
pulled across the Transvaal, on its way from Pretoria to 
Pietersburg, he stared at the yellow countryside which should 
have been deep in grass. He noted the isolated farms, the cattle 
standing near the waterholes that were already beginning to shrink; the 
clusters of native huts, which stood half a mile from the farmsteads, 
and were built of earth, with tin roofs, on which boulders were piled 
against the wind. As we passed, some native children waved; but they 
were not waving at us. They were greeting other natives in their 
separate, inferior compartments a little farther down the train. 
Cornelius van der Merwe was a sun-darkened, slow-moving man, 
about fifty years of age. He spoke briefly and bitterly of-the drought: 
of how many cattle it would kill, and how many people would go 
hungry; and then -he pushed it aside. He was accustomed to dealing 
with nature, and had been all his life. He turned his attention to me. 
Was it true that Dr. Malan was becoming unpopular in England? If 
he was, why was it so? It was surely obvious to anyone who knew 
anything at all about South Africa that Dr. Malan knew the answers. 
The country was growing tired of ill-informed pin-pricks from London. 


He paused before adding darkly, but with a perfectly friendly smile, 
that the English coddled natives. They thought they were equal to white 
men. He finished his first assault by quoting some simple arithmetic. 
There were 8,500,000 natives in South Africa: only 2,500,000 whites. 
Would our intellectuals be so keen on giving the black man the vote if 
there were 180,000,000 natives in the British Isles? Of course not. 
The thing was preposterous. He was courteous, cheerful, and adamant. 
Dr. Malan’s was the only way. 

I felt that here was my chance to try to understand the Afrikaner. 
We had a whole day to ourselves; and these self-reliant up-country 
men of Dutch extraction are the force that keeps the Government in 
office. He was willing, even eager, to instruct me; for the critics in 
London had annoyed him. They seemed to him wilfully wrong. 

The first thing to notice about Mr. van der Merwe was the depth of 


his estrangement from the English. He did not dislike them personally; — 


but his roots were colonial-Dutch. He had not a drop of English blood. 
He spoke with a guttural acsent, stumbling a little with his words 
because the language of his home was Afrikaans. He thought in 
Afrikaans. He read newspapers in Afrikaans. He talked English only 


to Englishmen. Moreover, the story of his ancestors—and a heroic — 
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| 4 story it is—was a living and passionate trust to be handed intact to his 
_ children. For him, the ox-wagons still trundled across the dusty plains 


| 3 of the Transvaal or were hauled through the passes of the Drakensberg. 
iF And always, or nearly always, they had trundled away from the English. 
_ To Cornelius van der Merwe the English were arch-interferers in 
_ matters that they did not understand. It began in the nineteenth 
_ century, when they freed the slaves at the Cape and cheated on com- 
_ pensation. They said that the Dutch could have their money if they 

_ came to London to fetch it. How could farmers spare the time to go to 
London? When, weary of English rule, the Dutch spread east along 
_ the coast, the English followed them relentlessly: first to Port Elizabeth 
and East London, then north into what is now Natal. Here they met 
the downsurge of Africans, the Zulus under Chaka and Dingaan, who 

_ were not the original inhabitants but rather simultaneous invaders. In 
_ their methods of dealing with these natives they drifted farther apart. 


Flight from the English 
_ The English were traders and administrators: the Dutch, for the 
most part, were farmers. The English lived in the towns: the Dutch 
as far away as possible from those who collected taxes. They had a 
passion for solitary living, for the new land on the frontier, for those 
strange and exciting valleys where they could not see their neighbour’s 
smoke. The dangers were therefore uneven. The natives were fierce and 
well disciplined. They had the pride of a military race, but they seldom 
attacked the towns. They were cruel and treacherous and savage and 
+ fear of attack: of rape and massacre and pillage. And Mr. van der 
Merwe’s ancestors did not think the English were helpful. It was the 
- missionary streak which infuriated them. The English were always 
__ bringing clergymen who held the queer and ignorant belief that natives 
could be trained to develop on the same lines as white men. The Dutch 
had their missionaries, too, but they did not believe in that. So they 
_ moved on once again. Their wagons groaned across the Orange River 
and, later, across the Vaal. Here they hoped to be left alone; but again 
_ the English pursued them. This time, it was diamonds in Kimberley 
_ and gold on the Witwatersrand. Were they never to be left in peace? 
___Up till now, Cornelius van der Merwe had spoken without much 
- bitterness. It was the background of his people he was telling me: why 
_ he disagreed with the English in the matter of native management. At 
: this point, he altered visibly. His mouth tightened, and his eyes became 
- hard. He had arrived at that unfortunate war, which we call the Boer 
| War and have forgotten, but which he called the War of Independence. 
It was clear that he had not forgotten it, and I see no reason why he 
~ should. It was the most crushing event of his childhood. The young 
_ Cornelius was born in an English concentration camp, not very far from 
_ Pretoria. Two of his brothers died there. His father’s farmhouse was 
~ burned, his cattle and crops removed, a month before the Peace of 
_ Vereeniging. To many who had suffered like this it was no use pointing 
- out the English higher strategy. That the war could not be ended while 
commandos could return to their houses was true but hardly acceptable. 
_ That medical knowledge was primitive, that English troops died in 
camp from the same crippling epidemics, was not remembered by the 
_ burghers whose families had perished in captivity. Cornelius grew up 
_ in this atmosphere of hatred in the shadow of defeat. The, English 
instinct to shake hands with those they have beaten in war was a deeply 
.. .humiliating irritation. To the van der Merwe family, and to hundreds 
of thousands like them, the war continued for decades. It is still by no 
| means dead. 
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To people such as this, General Smuts was not a statesman who 
healed the wounds of war, but something approaching a traitor. He 
_ made friends with the enemy too soon. His attempts to weld Boer and 
- English into united white South Africans was misunderstood on the 
veld. He had great success in the towns, but not in the nationalist 
_ countryside. There, dreams are dreamed of a republic, with the true 
__ Afrikaner in control: the man who has never knuckled under to the 
_ weakening ideas of Europe. The Afrikaner himself is divided into 
- moderate and extremist; and Cornelius van der Merwe was extremist. 
_ He needed the hope of a republic to make up for the war that had 
been lost. 

- When I asked him to explain apartheid to me, his eyes brightened 
| i at once. It was the centre and heart of his creed. He had a genuine 
»: love for the natives who worked on his farm near Pietersburg, and he 
' — knew how backward they were. He thought of them as his children, and 

he felt himself deeply responsible. He was not sentimental about them. 
He believed that God made them different: to be ‘ hewers of wood and 
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they often came raiding cattle. The farmers lived alone in perpetual - 
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drawers of water’ for the always superior white man. That being so, 
it followed with ruthless logic that there should be no physical mixing. 
Mating of any kind, in marriage or concubinage, had been made a 
criminal offence. No white might mingle blood with native or Indian 
or coloured. It was also an obvious conclusion that they should not 
live together. They should have separate areas in the towns where each 
could live his own life. It was again a matter of arithmetic to Cornelius 
van der Merwe: 8,500,000 natives and 2,500,000 whites must stay 
apart for ever if the whites were not to be submerged. A coffee-coloured 
South Africa was to him an unmentionable horror; and he saw that to 
give the vote to a native, however far advanced, must sooner or later 
give the power to the overwhelming blacks. He added, with honest 
bitterness, that the English-speaking South Africans had no right to 
judge apartheid. If the worst came to the worst, they could find a 
home in England or in other parts of the Commonwealth. Afrikaners 
had no such retreat. They belonged to the soil they had conquered. 
They had nowhere else to go. They could no more return to Holland 
than a French-Canadian to France. It was, therefore, for them to 
decide how to handle the weight of the natives. They had vastly more 
at stake. 

That settled, Cornelius van der Merwe relaxed a little in his seat. 
He was certain that he was correct, and indignant at foreign suggestions 
that natives were in any way oppressed. There had never been lynching 
in South Africa. There were more, and better, schools than anywhere 
else on the continent. Even the Protectorate natives, from Swaziland 
and Basutoland, came voluntarily to work in the Union. Did that look 
as though they felt like slaves? Besides, their labour was necessary to 
keep the country going. South African economy would crash without 
natives on the farms and in the mines. And that crash would involve 
the natives. They had neither initiative nor skill to survive if the 
whites went under. 

I heard a subtly different version from some heads of the Dutch 
Reformed Church: the most powerful church in the country. They 
believe very strongly in apartheid. They will countenance no mixing 
of blood. They approve the Group Areas Act, by which whites, 
coloureds, Indians and natives must live in separate districts. But 
they go much farther than that. At a conference held in Bloemfontein, 
they found no New Testament sanction for white men to live on the 
labour of their less-developed brothers: They saw no reason to doubt 
that natives could rise to great heights in their own black communities. 
They did not find black men inferior, but only backward—and 
different. They had the courage to say so outright. They demand that 
as soon as possible the groups shall be self-supporting: that whites 
as well as natives shall work their own farms and mines. It is only 
fair to add that when they told Dr. Malan, who was himself a 
Predikant, or Minister, in the Church, he replied that it was not 
practical. When I asked their view on this, they shied away quickly 
and nervously. Many that I met seemed troubled in conscience at the 
way in which things were going. 

When all is said, however, it is Cornelius van der Merwe, and the 
thousands who think as ‘he does, who will decide the fate of South 
Africa. He-is the core of nationalist power. His tidy and logical mind 
has replaced the wider vision of the late General Smuts. Where Smuts 
was content to accept apartheid as the normal social pattern, van der 
Merwe wants it as law. He wants it cut and dried, with each part of the 
community in a neat and acknowledged slot. He is not at all hostile 
to the natives. He has, indeed, a fine affection for them so long as they 
stay in their place. There are still cases of flogging on the farms, but 
opinion is turning against them. 


Affection that Drains Away 

Yet, tension is sharper than it was. Apartheid is putting an edge on 
it. It had never occurred to the native to live next door to the baas. 
But when the baas turns round and says openly that never in a thousand 
years will the black man be fit to share a street with him, affection 
drains away. There was quite a lot of affection. There was an 
eighteenth-century atmosphere of loyalty between landlord and tenant, 
but that is beginning to crumble. Something that was told to a friend 
of mine was a warning of distant thunder. He travels very widely in the 
Transvaal and employs a native driver. He is interested in what goes 
on, and his driver brings him the gossip that he would not hear for 
himself. And the question which rural natives are now asking each 
other is: ‘What is this thing called communism?’ I left van der 
Merwe at Pietersburg with the feeling that once again the forces of 
history might be chasing him.—Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 


April 30-—May 6 


Wednesday, April 30 


Consultations in London on future of 
Egypt and the Sudan concluded 


Debate on second reading of Bill to set up 
High Court of Parliament begins im 
South African House of Assembly 


House of Lords debates home food pro- 
duction 


Thursday, May 1 


Hundreds injured in May Day riots in 
Tokyo 

The President of the Board of Trade makes 
statement in Commons about difficulties 
of textile industry 


Movement of animals subjected to control 
because of foot and mouth disease in 
Scotland 


Friday, May 2 


American steel workers on strike since 
. Tuesday return to work after appeal from 
President Truman to both sides 


De Havilland Comet leaves London on 
opening flight of world’s first jet airliner 
service 


Minister of Housing announces increase in 
number of houses completed in first 
quarter of year 


Saturday, May 3 


British Ambassador in Cairo sees Egyptian 
Ministers about his recent talks in 
London 

President Truman makes statement about 
dispute in American steel industry 

British Government protests to Iceland 
about fishery limits 


Sunday, May 4 
Leaders of both sides of the American steel 
industry meet to discuss wages dispute 


Foot and mouth disease among cattle con- 
firmed in two more areas. New restric- 
tions on movement and sale of livestock 
imposed. 


Monday, May 5 2 
London conference agrees on draft constitu- 
tional scheme for Central Africa 


More cases of foot and mouth disease 
announced by Ministry of Agriculture 


Prime Minister answers question on Medi- 
terranean command 


Tuesday, May 6 


Prime Minister .makes statement on ‘co- 
ordinating ’ Ministers 


Restrictions on movement and sale of live- 


stock extended to whole of England and 
Wales 


H.M. the Queen and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh visit Olympia section of British 
Industries Fair 
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May Day dernorisisa 
pointing towards the 
demonstrators marching 


Newcastle United’s captain, 7. Harvey, being chaired by his team after their 
victory against Arsenal (by one goal to nil) in the F.A. Cup Final at Fhe Royal Robing Room in the 
Wembley on Saturday. Newcastle also won the Cup in 1951. Hence the team room was used by the House of 
repeated a feat not achieved since 1891 Chamber was 


ee 


The Indian cricket team’s opening match at Worcester on Saturday: R. E. Bird, the Worcestershire 
captain, is seen batting. On the second day of the match the ground was completely. flooded afier 
rain and the game had to be abandoned as a draw : 
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peemeny and Japan: above, Herr Ernst Reuter, chief burgomaster of west Berlin, 
tor of the city while addressing a meeting outside the ruined Reichstag. Left: 

ls the Imperial Palace, Tokyo, during riots in which many persons were injured 
General Fuin, Commander-in-Chief Allied Land Forces in Central 
Europe, inspecting a guard of honour at Victoria station when he 
arrived in London on May 5 on a four-day visit to this country 


: 


The memorial recently erected at Rauray, 
near Caen, to the men of the 49th West 
s i Riding Infantry Division who lost their lives 
in the Normandy campaign 


2 of Westminster which has just been restored. The 
Hfrom 1941 to 1950 when the Commons (WHOS OWN rec evrcrrrmrmmscperrn nin snsmnrnmensenmmemmeensss eee --- The demolition of the concrete bridge 


‘ed) occupied the Lords’ Chamber 5 on the South Bank Exhibition site last 
: week was made the occasion for an 


overloading test: the bridge collapsing 
under eighty-five tons of pig iron 


ning the 880 yards for London University in the s : may: 
9g against Paris University at Motspur Park, Surrey, Dancing round the maypole on the village green at Elstow, Bedfordshire, The London Zoo's new baby anoa or 


don won by seventy-two points to fifty-seven during the annual May Day festival. Elstow is the birthplace of John Bunyan dwarf buffalo with his mother 
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The Conservatives’ First Six Months 


By the. Rt. 


T the Cup Final this afternoon* I 
couldn’t help taking a great deal of 
interest in the work of the goal-keepers. 
There seemed to be something—or 

several things—in common which their job has 
with that of Prime Minister. I only hope that 
as Prime Minister I may do as well as both the 
goal-keepers did this afternoon. 

My theme, my friends, tonight, may be called 
‘The First Six Months’. It is in fact almost 
exactly six months since the Conservative Party 
became responsible for managing British affairs. 
But our first six months cannot be judged apart 
from the background of the previous six years. 
Mr. Attlee’s Government had-a hard time in 
their last two years of office. They had to live 
between general elections with a majority of 
only six. They were able to pursue a firm foreign 
policy of resistance to aggression abroad, and to 
set on foot a very large rearmament programme 
at home, because, and only because, they could 
count, for these purposes, on the support of a 
Conservative Opposition nearly as strong as they 
were themselves. 

But the results of their six-year record of 
extravagance and waste, of over-spending and 
of living upon American money had brought us 
all within sight of a dead stop. National insol- 
vency was what stared us in the face when we 
took over. The socialist fault is two-fold: first, 
that when they saw and felt what was happen- 
ing they did not take any of the necessary 
measures to preserve our solvency because these 
would lose them votes; and secondly, that 
having been defeated, they are trying to make 
all the party capital they can out of the diffi- 
culties they left their successors which they 
themselves -had been unable to face. 

We knew well at the general election that hard 
trials and problems would await us if we won. 
For this reason, speaking with the authority of 
Leader of the Conservative Party, I gave a 
solemn warning in my broadcast of October 8, 
a fortnight before the polls, while the election 
fight was in full vigour, and this is what I said: 

We make no promises of easier conditions in 
the immediate future. Too much harm has been 
done in these last six years for it to be repaired 
in a few months. Too much money has been 
spent for us to be able to avoid another financial 
crisis. It will take all our national strength to 
avoid the downhill slide and after that we shall 
still have to work up. 

That is what I said, before the votes were 
counted. It is from that starting point that I 
claim that our first six months should be judged. 
I must admit that when we took office we found 
things much worse than we knew or expected. 
At the time of the general election we were 
spending abroad at the rate of £800,000,000 a 
year more than we were earning: and if hard 
and decisive action had not been taken, there 
and then, when we came into power, by the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler, and 
“followed throughout what is called the sterling 
area, its whole reserve and our whole reserve of 
gold and dollar securities would have been 
exhausted by the end of this summer. For an 
island of 50,000,000 people, which grows only 
enough food for 30,000,000, and has to buy its 
raw materials, wherewith to earn its living, from 
all over the world, that would have been a 
shocking disaster, causing far more privation 
and hardship than all the cuts we have made or 
are likely to make in imports.. 


These, my friends, have already been severe. 
We have cut no less than £600,000,000 from 
our purchases abroad, and other unpleasant 
remedies like raising the bank rate have been 
taken. The full effect of these acts of national 
self-denial and self-restraint has not yet been 
felt. The medicine is bitter, and the taste lingers, 
while the cure, on the other hand, has only just 
begun. If I tell you some favourable facts I hope 
you will not exaggerate them or think that we 
are out of our troubles. On the contrary, we 
cannot yet claim that. we are paying’our way in 
our foreign purchases. 

There is, however, an improvement. We are 
not eating up our limited resources so fast. Here 
are some figures. The average monthly loss of 
our reserves for the last three months of 1951 was 
$311,000,000. In January it was $299,000,000. 
In February $266,000,000; in March only 
$71,000,000. So much for the first quarter of 
1952. The April figure will be better still and 
the pace at which we were going downhill has 
greatly slackened. If our present progress con- 
tinues, and is not upset by world misfortunes, 
we ought, before the end of the year, to be 
paying our way. After all, that is only what 
every household—every man and woman in the 
land—has to do, to preserve their self-respect 
and independence. Another favourable sign is 
that the reputation of the pound sterling abroad 
has improved. The devaluation from which we 
suffered in 1949 was a heavy blow. It meant that 
we had to send out more exports for less 
imports. We trust, up to the present at any rate, 
so far, that we have saved the oun from a 
repetition of this. 

Up to this moment I have been ielGins only 
about our buying power abroad. If we lose that 
we should be like a swimmer who cannot keep 
his head above water long enough to get a new 
breath. (No fun at all!) But the same kind of 
evils happen here inside the country when 
prices and wages and profits continue to chase 
each other up in a fantastic spiral. That simply 
means that the money we earn buys less and 
less. We have not, so far, overtaken this evil and 
peril. We are swimming against the stream trying 
to keep level with a bush on the bank. We shall 
persevere faithfully to the utmost of our 
strength, but a truly national effort is needed to 
make headway. 

It was my hope, when I became responsible, 
that just as we in Opposition had supported 
what was done in the national interest in foreign 
policy and defence by the Labour Government, 
so they would help in matters at home which 
were national rather than party. For this reason, 
after taking office, I wanted to get out of the 
electioneering atmosphere and make sure that 
our whole national strength was available for the 
matters of survival with which we are con- 
fronted. 

We are in the strange position that, although 
four-fifths of each of the great parties agree 
about four-fifths of the things that ought to be 
done at home and abroad, and although if the 
worst happened we should all sink or swim 
together, we seem to be getting ever more bitterly 
divided as partisans, and Mr. Attlee even talks of 
another general election. I cannot think of any- 
thing worse for any country, and this island 
above all other countries, than to have a general 
election every year, and for us all to dwell in 
constant violent party strife, trying to set. one 


* Broadcast on May 3 


Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, OM., CH, MP., the Prime Minister 


half of the people against the other, bidding 
against each other for votes, and with no govern- 
ment capable of doing the unpopular things that 
had to be-done. Even in quiet and easy times it 
would be a very poor service to true democracy. 
Now, in our crisis and peril, it would be lunacy. 

The date of a general election does not, how- 
ever, rest with Mr. Attlee, or with the Leader 
of the Opposition whoever he may be, or may be 
going to be. We have the will, and I believe we 
have the power, to continue for another three or 
four years of steady, calm and resolute govern- 
ment at home and abroad, making our mistakes 
—who does not?—but devoting our life effort to 
what we believe is the national interest; and we 
ask to be judged by results and by deeds rather 
than by words, and for fair time to bring them 
about. 

In our general policy, we are trying our best 
to encourage effort and enterprise and to evoke 
the creative genius of the British race. We think 
it is a good thing to set the people free as much 
as possible in our complicated modern society— 
to set them free from the trammels of state 
control and bureaucratic management. Of course, 
everything cannot be done at once or even in six 
months. But quite a lot has been done already. 
And more will be apparent as the months unfold. 

Next month, the burden of P.A.Y.E. will be 
lifted off the shoulders of another 2,000,000 
of our people and-16,000,000 in all benefit from 
tax relief. The harder they work the more they 
will benefit. But with incentives to the strong 
there must also march compassion for the weak 
and poor. The addition which will be made in 
the autumn to old age and all other insurance 
benefits will be a real relief if the cost of living 
can be controlled. We. pledged ourselves that we 
would undo, so far as was possible, the harm 
and waste arising from the nationalisation of 
steel and of road transport. Transport is more 
urgent than steel. Steel is being managed by the 
same competent hands which in later years have 
made it the foremost factor in our export in- 
dustries. Our Bill is already drafted, and will be 
presented to parliament this year. But it is in the 
reform of our transport system that I believe 
the most fertile hope of a genuine economic and 
social improvement is possible. The action we 


have taken on fares has shown our resolve to — 


keep state industries under proper control and 
to protect the ordinary public from the rigid 
workings of, the official machine. 

In other fields, some minor fields, some larger, 
we have promptly accepted the recommendations 
of the Cotton Import Committee that spinners 


_should be allowed the choice of buying their 


cotton from private sources. All the trade in 
timber is now in private hands. We have done 
our best to throw off some of the more irksome 
and needless restraints that have been laid upon 
the nation in these past years. We thought that 
you had carried your Identity Cards about long 
enough. We did not see why boys and girls 
should not take the General Certificate examina- 
tion at the age their teachers thought they could 
pass it. 

But it is in housing that the most definite 
advance has taken place. We in the Conservative 
Party have always held and always promised that 
housing should have first place in our social pro- 
gramme. We have given it first place. And 
already there are welcome results. The figures for 
the first three months of this year announced 
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yesterday by Mr. Macmillan the Minister of 
Housing, are certainly heartening to us all. They 
will bring hope to thousands on the waiting lists. 
They should provide encouragement to the fine 
efforts of the building industry. And—may I 
say?—they have given keen pleasure to us in 
the Government and our supporters as we push 
our way through the tangles of the times, and 
the ill will of those who created many of the 
difficulties. In the first quarter of this new year, 
nearly 10,000 more houses were completed, 
nearly 30,000 more houses were building; and 
more than 15,000 more houses were begun than 
in the same period of last year. Nor are the 
houses all of one type. There are both more for 
letting and more for sale; more council houses 
and more privately built houses. Notice please, 
my friends, the word ‘ more’; that is our watch- 
word in housing: 300,000 a year we proclaimed 
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as our target. There is a bull’s eye we mean 
to hit. 

Of course, all our hopes of making things 
better at home depend upon keeping the peace. 
The fear of another world war casts its dark 
shadow upon every Jand on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain that divides mankind. I have the 
feeling that this fear is becoming universal and 
that it is sinking deeper into all human hearts, 
and from that I draw the hope that all will in 
the end come right. If the shadow were lifted, 
an age of prosperity would dawn upon the 
masses of every race and nation. We have 


. anxious years to endure, but I cannot believe 


that the danger of world war is as great as it 
was a year ago, or that the last six months have 
not seen an improvement. If that proves true, no 
one, I assure you, will rejoice more than those 
who in this country were so wickedly accused 
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by their political opponents of seeking war when 
the present parliament was being chosen. The 
wise and skilful conduct of our foreign affairs 
by Mr. Eden, the increasing defensive strength 
of the free countries, and their growing intimacy 
have made things safer. 

Our cause is sacred: peace and freedom. The 
way for us in Britain to serve this cause is plain. 
There are linked together the three circles I have 
often described. First, the British Empire and 
Commonwealth of Nations growing in moral 
and physical strength. Secondly, the irrevocable 
association of the English-speaking world around 
the great republic of the United States. Thirdly, 
the safety and revival of Europe in her ancient 
fame and long-sought unity. In all these circles 
we in this hard pressed but unvanquished island 
haye a vital part to play, and if we can bear the 
weight we may win the crown of honour. 


Labour and the Loeal Elections 


By MORGAN PHILLIPS, Secretary of the 


» 

OMING into a B.B.C. studio brings 

into my mind something that happened 

on one of the recent occasions when I 

broadcast. It was on the day after the 
general election and there were nearly a score 
of us in the studio—party officials, candidates, 
editors—and we were there to say what we 
thought of the election result. There were also 
B.B.C. reporters up and down the country, ask- 
ing voters what they thought, and it was a lady 
from Glasgow who stole the limelight. She was 
a housewife who was visiting the Modern Homes 
exhibition at the Kelvin Hall in Glasgow. This 
is what she had to say to the B.B.C. reporter 
about the election—I’m sorry I can’t repeat her 
attractive Glasgow accent, but here are the 
words she used: ‘I’m very happy tonight about 
the result’, she said, ‘I think chiefly because 


I’m a great admirer of Mr. Churchill’s. Actually _ 


I came to this exhibition to buy a cooker, but 
I feel now that perhaps I ought to wait and see 
if prices may come-down. My main worries as 
a housewife have been the food problem and the 


children’s clothes and generally the cost of 


living’. 

That was what the Glasgow. housewife said. 
You can imagine what a Labour man felt about 
it. So, the first chance I got, I went to the 
microphone and I made this comment: ‘ May I 
first of all advise the good housewife from 
Kelvingrove to hurry up and buy that cooker, 
because she really must know what happened in 
New Zealand and Australia. When Labour 
governments were replaced by tory govern- 
ments, prices went up’, That was my first re- 
action in the studio. I have often wondered since 
then whether the lady from Kelvingrove did buy 
her cooker after all. I hope, for her sake, that 
she took my advice, because I’ve been looking at 
the price of cookers. Gas cookers have gone up 


by anything from 15s. to £2 since the election; __ 


and there’s more to come. The tories have 
increased the price of steel, against the advice of 
the Labour Party, and that’s bound to send up 
the price of cookers and everything else that’s 
made of steel. So my advice to the Glasgow lady 
is still the same: buy it now. 

But the Glasgow lady, you remember, didn’t 
only mention the cooker—she was worried about 
the food that goes into it. And I have wondered 
whether the food she has bought has been more 
plentiful than it was last October, or any 
cheaper. Has she had any more red meat, for 
instance? Does she pay less—or more—for the 
meat she does get; and for butter and margarine, 


tea, coffee, bacon, eggs, bread—and most of the 
other foods she buys? You know the answer. 


You all pay more for these things. And some _ 


of the increases come from the deliberate action 
of the tories in reducing food subsidies. People 
are very angry about the way they’ve been 
deceived. The tories obviously think—and I 
believe they're right—that many of the people 
who voted against them in the county council 
elections last month were expressing the anger 
they felt. 

Let me remind you of, what happened in the 
council elections. In London, for example, the 
county council elections three years ago ended 
in a dead-heat—sixty-four Labour, sixty-four 
Tory, one Liberal. What happened this time? 
This time Labour won ninety-two, and the 
Tories thirty-seven. The dead-heat was turned 
into a Labour majority of fifty-five. Now, I’ve 
been in politics for nearly thirty years, and I 
can’t remember such a landslide so soon after a 
general election. We captured four more counties 
from the tories, and we increased our representa- 
tion in practically every county in England 
and Wales. In fact, for every two socialist 
councillors before the county council elections, 
there are now three. ; 

Now I can assure you, from my own ex- 
perience, that British governments always pay 
the most serious attention to local election re- 
sults. The muddle the tory cabinet has got itself 


into over railway fares is the latest’ proof of 


that. They’re running round in circles, and 
breaking all the rules that they themselves asked 
us to make when transport was nationalised, 
and nearly every newspaper in the country is 
quite sure that that’s because they’ve been badly 
rattled by the county council election results. 

But it wasn’t only increased fares that made 
people angry. It was the whole long list of 
broken tory promises. I don’t suppose any of 
you have forgotten’ those promises of cheaper 
food, more red meat, and all the rest of them. 
When I came in here this evening, I couldn’t 
help remembering that famous election broad- 
cast of Lord Woolton’s—that neat, mouth- 
watering little bit about how we could all do 
with ‘more red meat’. Lord Woolton says it 
wasn’t a promise. Of course it wasn’t. He only 
wanted you to think it was. But some of the 
other things he said in that same broadcast 
were promises. ‘ There’s an election story going 
about’, he said, ‘that the Conservatives would 


“cut the food subsidies. That isn’t true’. He said 


that twice in the same broadcast, and again ’m 


Labour Party 


quoting his actual words. He said: ‘ There’s not 
a word of truth in these charges’. 

Now I don’t want to put all the blame on 
Lord Woolton. His speech was one of the official 
Conservative election broadcasts, so it must have 
been approved by the leader of his party. Other 
Conservative speakers were making just the same 
sort of pledge. Even Mr. Butler said: ‘In 
present circumstances, while we fight and strive 
to reduce the cost of living, we shall maintain 
the food subsidies’. That was in a speech at 
North Berwick during the election. Now Mr. 
Butler announces that the food subsidies are 
being cut by the equivalent of 5s. a week for a 
family of four. That’s the way the tories kept 
their promises on food subsidies. It was a 
promise made to be broken, like the promises on 
health and education and on so many other 
things. 

I don’t want to dwell on them because it’s a 
nasty subject, and they are all there in black 
and white for you to look up if you want. But 
there’s one other thing that I must say, before 
I leave it. The tories pretend they had to break 
all their promises because they didn’t know the 
facts. Mr. Churchill repeated this excuse on 
Saturday night. But you know that really isn’t 
good enough. If Mr. Churchill and his friends 
didn’t know the facts, it was their own fault. 
We'd told them often enough. No government 
ever did half as much as the Labour Govern- 
ment to explain just what the country’s position 
was. And the tories didn’t ask for more—they 
said we were giving too much information. They 
were always protesting because we employed 
experts to explain in simple language just where 
the country stood and what had to be done. 
We gave all the facts regularly month by month, 
and right at the beginning of the election cam- 
paign Mr. Gaitskell gave the very latest figures 
in a speech in the City of London. There was 
no excuse for anybody not knowing the facts. 

Let’s get this clear. We don’t complain because 
the tory Government is doing unpopular things. 
We knew they’d have to. You can’t put all 
you’ve got into winning a war and then expect 
not to have hard times. But we do say that 
when we were in Office they tried to make you 
believe that the hardships weren’t necessary, and 
that when the election came they tried to deceive 
you again by promising things they must have 
known they couldn’t do. No wonder the tories 
want you to forget what they used to say. But we 
ask you not to forget. Especially we ask you not 
to forget during the next few days, when you 
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have to do your duty as citizens in the local 
elections. Don’t forget that the tories can do 
just as much harm on local councils as they 
do in parliament. 

I remember, when I was a councillor in Ful- 
ham, doing some canvassing one evening with 
my wife, who was a candidate for a by-election. 
It was the sort of work hundreds of you have 
probably been doing today—‘out on the door- 
step’, as we say in the Labour Party. We 
received the usual mixed reception from the 
usual assortment of householders, and at one 
house there came to the door—as there always 
does sooner or later—a big, tough-looking chap 
who said: ‘Local elections, mister? Count me 
out. They can get along all right without me. 
I’m not interested ’. 

I put a question to him: ‘What were the 
first things you did this morning when you got 
up?’ He made the fire, he said. He had a wash. 
He made his wife a cup of tea, and his wife got 
up and prepared the breakfast. So I reminded 
him that it was the council officials who saw to 
it that the coal was not underweight and that 
his food was pure, and council services that 
provided the water and sanitation for his house. 
Then they got the children off to school. 
‘School’, I said, ‘ that ought to make you think 
about local government. So much of the quality 
of the education given depends on the energy 
and enthusiasm of your local council’. And so 
we went through his entire day. Whatever that 
man did, he found himself using services pro- 
vided by one or other of the local councils— 
street lighting, libraries, fire brigades, police, 
parks, all sorts of welfare services, town and 
country planning, housing. And yet at first 
he said he wasn’t going to bother to vote. 

Let me give you one or two examples from 
education and from housing to show how your 
votes in local elections affect the way you live. 

Take education. A few months ago, the tory 
Government told all local authorities to cut the 
money they were going to spend on education 
by a shilling in the pound. Most of the local 
authorities were dumbfounded, especially after 
the Conservatives’ election pledges. But some 
of them were delighted. They waded in, cutting 
wherever they could get a chance. No more 
transport for children who live a long way from 
school; close down the play centres; close down 
nursery schools. Tory councils have been cut- 
ting down these services because they believe 
they’re not essential. But working people know 
better. 

I remember an experiment we tried in Fulham 
that I’m rather proud of, because I started it. 
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We appointed a games organiser to get the chil- 
dren off the streets and into the parks, and it 
worked. The children christened him Uncle Rex, 
and they flocked into the parks to play with him. 
Everyone who lives in a big city knows that 
taking children out of the way of the traffic in 
the streets is one of the cheapest ways of saving 
lives—but it’s just the kind of thing the tory 
councils cut. 

Now take housing. Under Labour, four out 
of every five houses built in England and Wales, 
and in Scotland nine out of ten, had to go to 
people who wanted to rent houses. That’s just 
where the importance of the local authority 
comes in. Parliament gives them power to do 
all kinds of things, but it’s you, by your votes, 
who decide what they actually do. Some tory 
local authorities have jumped at the chance to 
have lots more houses built to sell, while those 
who want to rent have to wait. Leicester Coun- 
cil for instance, is allowing 500 out of 1,000 
houses to go to people who want to buy. But 
only one person in 250 on the Leicester Coun- 
cil’s housing list was able and willing to accept 
a licence to build. One in 250! So in Leicester, 
if you’ve got the money, your chances of getting 
a house are 250 times greater than those of the 
man who can’t afford to buy. The result of the 
tory action is that in Leicester, and in all the 
places where they’ve done the same thing, the 
houses for sale are going to go to people who 
are not on the housing list at all. Those who are 
on the list will just have to wait longer, unless 
you throw the tory councils out this week. 

It’s not that we’re against people owning their 
own homes. I was chairman of the Fulham 
Finance Committee in 1935. I found that the 
council had the right to lend people money at 
low rates of interest to buy their own houses, and 
I persuaded them to do it. That’s one of the 
things a good local authority ought to do, and 
plenty of Labour councillors have been doing it. 
But we still think that you have to be fair as 
between the small number of people who want 
to buy a house and the very large number of 
people who can’t afford to buy. 

And that’s not all. The tories are also allowing 
local authorities to sell their own council houses. 
Look what happened in Glasgow. When the tory 
Government was elected, the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion had started building 622 houses at a place 
called Merrylee. But the Glasgow City Council 
is also tory—though they call them ‘ progres- 
sives’ up there—and they now propose to offer 
all those 622 houses for sale. The elections there 
tomorrow will decide whether in fact they do 
so, because Glasgow Labour Party is pledged to 
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reverse this wicked decision. And that is only 
one of the sort of things that can happen in 
local areas. Just remember, Labour Councils 
will build houses first for the thousands who 
want to rent a house, not for the limited few 
in each locality who can afford to buy one. 

I am often asked what is the difference be- 
tween Labour and Conservative, or Labour and 
so-called Independent, or Municipal or Pro- 
gressive, or whatever they call themselves in local 
politics. Well, I’m not going to waste a lot of 
time on the Independents. I agree with the 
speaker in ‘Any Questions’ last Friday, who 
said that far too many candidates who are 
labelled Independent are really tories in disguise. 
It was Ralph Wightman who said that. He’s not 
a Labour man, but he knew what he was talking 
about. If you want to know the real difference 
between Labour and all the rest, ask anybody 
who has served on a local council. Labour’s 
attitude is positive. We want to use our local 
councils for the good of the people, to provide 
the very best services wherever parliament has 
given the councils power to do so. The tory 
attitude is negative. They want to do as little as 
they can get away with. Labour wants to spend 
money wisely and get the best value for it. Too 
many of our opponents have not yet learned 
what most of you have learned in your daily lives 
—that penny-wise is often pound-foolish. a 

There’s good reason for this. The Labour 
Party is made up, in the main, of people whose 
families and neighbours’ depend on the services 
of the local councils. Their children go to the 
council schools; their wives to the clinics. They 
know the kind of people who live in council 
houses and need a house to rent. But Labour’s 
opponents, in the main, have not had the sort 
of experience in their own lives that teaches 
local councillors what the citizen wants for his 
money. 

When all the local elections are over, 
thousands of. local councillors will have been 
elected. These people all give their time and their 
experience for the.benefit of the community, and 
the numbers of their helpers must run into 
hundreds of thousands. All this voluntary public 
service is one of the very best things in our 
British way of life and it’s well worth preserving. 
You can help to preserve it—by voting, and by 
getting others to vote. I urge you, wherever you 
go and whoever you meet in the next few days, 
to emphasise the importance of these elections. 
Whether you are Labour or Conservative or 
Liberal, it’s your duty to vote. And if you know 
your own interests, you’ll vote Labour. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


‘Europeans Only ’ 

Sir,—It is a pity that Julian Duguid, in the 
first of his talks on South Africa, published in 
THe LISTENER on May 1, should have dwelt 
entirely on the seamy side of the life of Cape 
Town’s coloured population. 

As a Capetonian, I should have liked at least 
to have heard a reference to the magnificent 
housing schemes at Kew Town and elsewhere 
that have been built at a cost of many millions 
of pounds by the Cape Town City Council 
and the Government, exclusively for the 
coloured people. Most of these schemes are 
heavily subsidised to bring them within the 
reach of the poorer coloured folk. 

It is a pity, too, that Mr. Duguid appears 


to have relied exclusively on the information 
provided by the ubiquitous Mr. Alonzo, other- 
wise.he might have looked beyond the shanties 
of Windermere to the neat, modern houses 
being built in the vicinity to replace these 
shacks by Cape Town’s Citizens’ Housing 
League. 

Mr. Duguid’s sin of omission can perhaps be 
excused, but he has gone further than this in 
the categoric statement that ‘the skilled (jobs) 
are reserved for the white’. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The coloured people of 
Cape Town are, by tradition and in their own 
right, the skilled workers in most of the in- 
dustrial’ activities of the area. If Mr. Duguid 
had seen any building work going on in Cape 


Town, he must have remarked that most of the 
bricklayers, masons, painters and carpenters 
were coloured. In the cabinet-making industry 
most operatives again are coloured, as they are 
in the printing industry. The same is true of 
workers in the clothing trade, the fishing 
industry, and in fact many others where the 
colouréd man’s ability is both needed and 
respected. The wages paid to skilled artisans are 
the same as are. paid to white men in the same 
positions. 

I could also mention a large Cape Town 
furnishing concern which has a chain of stores 


‘both in Cape Town and the country and which 


has an office staff drawn mainly from the 
coloured population. Several members of the 
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Cape Town City Council are coloured people, 


as are members of other public bodies, such as 
the Hospital Board, the School Board and 
others. 

‘There are restrictions on the training of 
natives (full-blooded Africans) for the skilled 
trades, but I feel sure that Mr. Duguid will 
agree with me that the fault here lies not with 
white South Africans as a whole, but with 
trade union policy in the country. I fail to 
understand, too, why Mr. Duguid appears to 
be under the impression that coloured people 
have to ‘scrape for the best education *. School- 
ing for coloured children in the whole of the 
Cape Province, is, by law, both compulsory and 
free. The curriculum is exactly the same as that 
for white children. It is significant to note that 
in the Cape Province, with a population of 
935,674 white people and 3,481,656 non- 
Europeans (including natives) 
466,700 non-European children at school com- 
pared with 167,600 white children. Un- 
fortunately, I have no figures for coloured 
children only, but in 1950, there were a third 
more coloured children in schools than white 
children.—Yours, etc., 

South Africa House, 

London, W.C.2 


D. S. E. ALLEN 


~ 


United Nations and War Crimes 


Sir,—As your reviewer (Book Supplement, 
THE LISTENER, December 6) of Lord Maugham’s 
book U.N.O. and War Crimes, may I correct 
what was perhaps the most serious mis-state- 
ment in Dr. A. L. Goodhart’s broadcast and 
which runs counter to what I wrote? It is as 
follows (THE LISTENER, April 17): ~ 

No legal authority has questioned that the 
“prisoners found guilty of war crimes were 
properly sentenced to death or imprisonment. 

That is a particularly unfortunate assertion. 
It hides from your readers how in most of the 
trials, beginning with the Belsen trial in the 
British zone in 1945 and including of course 
the proceedings before the international military 
tribunals at Nuremberg and Tokyo, the meaning 
of the term ‘ war crime’ was abruptly extended 
by the victorious Powers and made to apply to 
alleged acts which had never previously been 
deemed such, and which, moreover, were now 
held to be ‘crimes’ only when committed by 
Germans or Japanese. On that special point, 
accordingly, there has in fact been much criticism 
of the trials by legal authorities anxious to see 
judicial proceedings retain some relation to 
justice. There is, for instance, Dr. H. A. Smith, 
till 1945 Professor of International Law in 
London (cf. his speech for the defence in the 
book, The Belsen Trial, published by Hodge); 
Dr. Hans Kelsen, Professor of International Law 


at San Francisco (International Law Quarterly, . 


summer, 1947); and both Mr. Rhabinode M. 
Pal, the Indian judge, and M. Henri Bernard, 
the French judge, at the trial of Japanese so- 
called ‘ major war criminals’ (cf. their respective 
dissenting judgments). Incidentally, it is to be 
noted that some of the Jatter who were sentenced 
as having responsibility for ‘war crimes’ have 
since been completely exonerated. 

There are other grounds for criticism of sen- 
tences for ‘war crimes’, not least that in 
numerous cases the alleged evidence on which 
sentence was based had been obtained by foul 
means. On that ground, as well as on the ground 
that the newly invented ‘ war crimes’ could not 
have been criminal when they occurred, a host 
of German legal authorities, the earliest of whom 
were Professor Dr. Eduard Wahl and Dr. Rudolf 
Aschenauer, have complained that the prisoners 
were sentenced, not ‘properly’, as Dr. Good- 
hart said, but most improperly. 

I hope it is umneccessary to recall for Dr. 
Goodhart’s benefit the immorta] words of the 


there were. 
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Miller of Sans-Souci. Legal authorities are not 

peculiar to the victorious countries. Germany 

has and always has had plenty of them too. 
Yours, etc., 


Peterborough MONTGOMERY BELGION 


The Van Eycks 

Sir,—In his account of Dr. Baldass’ work on 
Van Eyck, Mr. Pope-Hennessy supports the 
author’s views concerning the authorship of the 
famous Ghent altarpiece. His article published 
on May 1 does not mention the arguments which 
have led a number of Belgian scholars of the 
younger generation to question, not the existence 
of a certain painter Ubrecht, contemporary of 
Jan Van Eyck, but the part given him in the 
creation of the Ghent altarpiece and of most 
unsigned works belonging to the school. 

These arguments may be briefly summarised 
as follows: (1) The Hubert tradition was never 
heard of before 1565, while the date of the 
altarpiece is 1432; (2) It rests mainly on an 
inscription discovered on the frame of one of 
the panels, in 1824, whose authenticity is ques- 
tioned by a number of experts; (3) The attri- 
bution of the panels to one or to the other of 
the two ‘brothers’ appears to be largely guess 
work and critics do not agree on the subject; 
(4) The life of Jan is well known to historians 
and there are a number of pictures signed and 
dated by him—no less than three in the National 
Gallery—while nothing is known of the life of 
Hubert who never signed, to our knowledge, any 
of the pictures attributed to him on the assump- 
tion that he painted the greater part of the 
Ghent altarpiece. 

These arguments do not solve the problem 
definitely, but they show at least that it remains 
open.—Yours, etc., 


Radlett EMILE CAMMAERTS 


The Mystery of the Hieroglyphs 

Sir,—While recognising the excellence of Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s recent talk as an explanation 
of the problems involved in the study of the 
* Hittite’ hieroglyphic inscriptions, it is liable to 
give a false impression of the present state of 
Hittite studies as a whole. 

As a result of excavations carried out at 
Boghazkale near Yozgat in the eastern part of 
the Turkish plateau by German and Turkish 
archaeologists between 1906 and 1912 and 1931 
and 1940, and subsequent study of the large 
numbers of clay tablets found there, it is now 
known that the original and more important 
Hittite civilisation flourished in that region 
between c. 1700 and c. 1200 Bc. It was 
destroyed by invaders from the north, prob- 
ably the Phrygians. Between c. 1400 and 
c. 1200. B.c. the Anatolian Hittite king- 
dom was one of the great powers of 
the Near East. Its rulers annexed northern 
Syria, and established garrisons and possibly 
colonists in cities such as Carchemish. After the 
disaster of c. 1200 B.c., these became independent 
city-states, and some maintained their identity 
for several centuries before being subdued by 
the Assyrians. Most specialists in Ancient Ana- 
tolian studies now prefer to call the civilisation 
which developed in these successor-states ‘ Neo- 
Hittite’ or ‘ Syrian Hittite’, reserving ‘ Hittite’ 
for the original Anatolian culture. The differ- 
ences between the two are not unimportant. 

The language of the older kingdom was trans- 
lated a few years after the first excavations at 
Boghazkale. It presented a comparatively simple 
problem, because the texts in it were written 
in Mesopotamian cuneiform, a known script. It 
is clearly Indo-European, and was brought into 
eastern Anatolia by immigrants who amalgam- 
ated with the natives of the region to form the 
race which developed Hittite civilisation. With 
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a few exceptions, the hieroglyphic ‘ Hittite’ in- 
scriptions are of the Neo-Hittite period. Pro- 
visional decipherments suggest that the language 
in which they are written is related to that of 
the older kingdom as Modern Dutch is to 
Medieval High German. 

Our word ‘ Hittite’ is derived from ‘ Hatti-’ 
the root of the name which the people of the 
region round Boghazkale bore at least as early 
as c. 1600 B.c., and in all probability much 
earlier. It was only after c. 1200 B.c. that it 
came to be used primarily of the inhabitants 
of Syrian cities such as Carchemish. 

All specialists do not share Sir Leonard’s 
confidence that the Karatepe-text contains a 
mention of the Achaeans, and that the Semitic 
language in which one version of it is written 
is not Aramaic but Old Phoenician. 

Yours, etc., 
Durham. University R. A. CROSSLAND 


Plight of the Middle Classes 


Sir—Mr. W. T. Rodgers asks whether the 
narrowing income gap between the ‘ middle’ and 
‘working’ classes may perhaps conform more 
nearly to a just pattern of rewards. This is a 
nice academic point, on which theorists might 
argue for a long time. But in a practical view it 
is almost irrelevant in comparison with the 
very pertinent question of whether,- with the 
reduced ‘ differentials’, enough people of the 
right type are entering those professions (particu- 
larly the Civil Service) which are responsible for” 
maintaining the traditional high quality of our 
national institutions. 

The ever-growing complexity of our society is 
constantly placing more and more power in the 
hands of ‘ officials’, and consequently it was 
never more important that such people should be 
incorruptible, not only materially but morally 
also, and that they should be sufficiently relieved 
of personal worries to be able to afford (literally) 
to devote their fullest endeavours to the service 
of the community.—Yours, etc., 

Radlett Bruce M. ADKINS 


Christian and Liberal Values 

Sir,— While I agree entirely with your corre- 
spondent Mr. D. S. White in his strictures on 
Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson’s interpretation of 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan, may I join 
issue with him over the last sentence of his 
letter in your issue of May 1. ‘ Gratitude’ is 
not a ‘poorer and less disinterested virtue’. It 
is the root from which springs all ‘ morality’. 
Man can only obey God’s Law when he is grate- 
ful for his ‘creation’ as well as for... . ‘all 
the blessings of this life’. He obeys not because 
he expects more ‘ favours to come’ but because 
e ‘Loves God’ more than he loves himself. 
My great teacher of more than sixty years ago, 
Dr. B. F. Westcott, was never tired of insisting 
that the foundation stone of ‘ personal religion’ 
(and, therefore, of morality) is gratitude for 
certain events in human history which revealed 
God’s unconquerable Love for His wayward 
creature Man.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 H. MartTyN SANDERS 


Wisdom in Madness 

Sir—I find that the quotation given in my 
talk published in your issue of April 10 was 
wrongly attributed to Professor J. B. S. Haldane. 
The author was his father, the late Professor 
J. S. Haldane, writing in Psychology and the 
Sciences, a collection of representative contri- 
butions edited by Dr. William Brown and pub- 
lished by A. and C. Black. I trust you will 
accept my apology for the error and be good 
enough to publish this correction.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 JOHN CUSTANCE 
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By G. M. 


IX years ago I was asked to broadcast on England in 1860, and 

I took as our guide and example a skilled workman, a printer 

at £3 a week, well-housed, well-fed, well-clothed, with the 

children at school, and money going regularly into the savings 
bank. And, I said, if you kept your attention fixed on families like that, 
the £3-a-weekers, you could understand what the newspapers meant 
when they spoke of England, ‘ living in a state of contentment such as 
no other nation had ever known’. We were very well pleased with 
ourselves, and we had good reason to be pleased. We were the greatest 
country in the world: we were the richest, the most powerful, the most 
enlightened. And every year we were getting richer and more powerful, 
more enlightened and more humane. 


Contrast of Wealth and Poverty 


But, I said, if you went outside that favoured circle, you would 
encounter sights and sounds which might make you pause and ask, 
‘ Are we really as humane and enlightened as we think? ’ Go to Dept- 
ford on a Saturday night; explore the slums round Westminster Abbey; 
look at a country village with an absentee landlord. There is nothing 
to be proud of there. And as you went about and got familiar with 
England in the ’sixties, the most lasting impression in your mind would 
be contrast, the contrast of wealth and poverty; or, from another point 
of view, the contrast between homes where the children were cared for, 
and those where they were left to shift for themselves. There was some- 
thing wrong there, and the first step in the way of improvement was 
to get the children to school. And so we reach the great Education Act 
of 1870, one of the outstanding landmarks of our history. 

In the eighteen-seventies there was living a very remarkable man; 
James Knowles, a friend of Tennyson and by profession an architect. 
He founded a society, where men of the most diverse opinions might 
meet and exchange their views: and the society was as remarkable as its 
founder. Gladstone was a member, so was Huxley: there was Tennyson 
and young Arthur Balfour: Ruskin and Walter Bagehot: Froude and 
John Morley. In the end the society broke up because the members 
could find no common ground of belief. But Knowles went on. He 
enlarged the scope of those discussions, and at the same time gave 
them a much wider audience, by founding in 1877 a new review, The 
Nineteenth Century, which very soon became the most popular and the 
most influential magazine in England. It is now The Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and the editor has had the happy idea of putting together extracts 
from its first twenty-five years, just to show what thoughtful, educated 
men and women were thinking and talking about in the last quarter of 
the century.* 

In reading this book you may feel that you are listening to the con- 
versation of the late Victorian age. The first thing that strikes the reader 
is—how downright and outspoken the contributors are! One begins: 
“The state of things existing at certain hospitals is little short of dis- 
graceful ’, and he goes on to prove his point beyond all denial. Another 
takes the workhouses for his theme, and a sorry tale he has to tell. ‘ All 
sorts of missions’, says a third, ‘exist to improve the habits of the 
poor. It would be more to the purpose if a change were effected in the 
habits of the rich’. On the other side—and this is a Lancashire. manu- 
facturer speaking—‘ Distress among the working classes has been very 
general and severe, and it has been enormously aggravated and prolonged 
by the perverse proceedings of the workers themselves ’. Here is a really 
terrible picture of the fur-pullers of south London and their homes. 
And then Lord Shaftesbury: ‘If the state is summoned to provide 
houses for the labouring classes at nominal rents it will, while doing 
something for their physical condition, entirely destroy their morai 
energies ’. Here is a young lady, afterwards to be famous as Mrs. Sidney 
Webb: ‘The educated classes have deserted their posts as leaders of 
opinion. The atmosphere of the East End favours idleness varied by 
gambling and drink. In spite of hundreds of unemployed it is hard 
to find honest and capable workmen’. And then John Burns, the first 
trades unionist to reach the Cabinet: ‘ Political parties have always 
shirked the unemployment question. It will be for years to come the 
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chief question for discussion’; and his solution is reduction of working 
hours, municipal industry, and nationalisation of monopolies. Socialism, 
you see, is beginning to make itself felt. 

And so is imperialism. Gladstone leads off in triumphant tones: 
‘The sentiment of Empire is innate in every Briton. It is part of our 
patrimony, born with our birth and dying only with our death’. But— 
and here you can see the eye flashing as it falls on Disraeli: 

The strength of England lies in England, not in the icebound deserts 
of North America or the impenetrable wastes of Australia, not in the 
extremities but in the heart which propels the blood through all these 
regions and the brain which binds them as one. But the burden is 
becoming almost too great to bear. The Empire is not well governed, 
and under the mild sway of Britain abuses may prevail such as should 
raise a blush on the cheek of every despot in the world. oes 
Here is plain speaking. And here is a warning. We cannot hope to 

maintain our ascendancy as a manufacturing power. We may even have 
to import coal from America. Our aim, therefore, must be to make life 
worth living for Englishmen in England: converting the proletariat i into 
sober and educated citizens. 

We so often hear or read of Victorian optimism, or Victorian com- 
placency, that it is worth while listening to the other side, and realising 
how anxious and how critical these late Victorians were. But, then, 
the ’seventies were a time of deep and widespread distress, in industry 
and in agriculture; five bad harvests in succession, culminating in that 
fearful year 1879 when the hatches were choked with hay carried down 
the swollen rivers and the harvest was ungathered in October. They had 
good reason to be-anxious. The burden of empire abroad, the burden 
of poverty at home: these were things which thoughtful people could 
never for long keep out of their minds. We were being overtaken in the 
race—America was coming up, so was Germany. And behind all this, 
behind our economic troubles and our imperial anxieties, there was 
the great debate between the men of science and the men of religion. 
Here is Huxley asking: 

What did Jesus really say or do? How much that is attributed to him 
is the embroidery of the parties into which his followers split? If any- 
one will answer these questions for me, with something more to the 
point than feeble talk about the cowardice of agnosticism, I shall be 
deeply his debtor. And until they are answered I say, as an agnostic, 
‘Here I am and here I stand’. 

So the debate rolls on. And here is a contributor who tries to bring 
together the three themes, socialism, imperialism, and religion. ‘ All 
problems ’, he says, ‘lead to Socialism. That word indicates the malady 
of our times, the malady of civilisation. And it is the business of 
religious men if they believe in their creed as an imperial influence 
to take the problem in hand. It is science that has created this problem, 
and if science had been applied to life on Christian principles the 
problem would have been solved’. ‘But’, says another—a famous 
preacher in his day—‘ Christianity is losing its hold. There is a grow- 
ing intellectual class which regards it with quiet indifference or scorn, 
and the Churches will soon be left. behind among the worn out 
superstitions of mankind ’. And then, listen to this, from a lawyer: 

The world seems to me a Very good place if only it would last. 
Love, friendship, ambition, science, literature will go. on equally well, 
so far as I can see, whether there is'a God or a future state or not, 
and a man who cannot occupy every waking moment with some or 
other of these things must either be very imperfect in health or circum- 
stance, or else must be a poor creature. 


Tendency towards Greater Candour 

That is written in the very accent of an ancient philosopher; it is 
pure paganism. And twenty years earlier I doubt if any magazine 
of repute would have dared to print it. And that is a thing we have 
always to bear in’ mind. Ideas were in a constant state of flux, but on 
the whole the tendency was always towards greater freedom, greater 
candour: the eighteen-seventies were far more outspoken than the 
eighteen-fifties, and the problem which was more and more coming to 
occupy the minds of that time was this: if Christian doctrine goes, can 


* Nineteenth-Century Opinion. Edited by Michael Goodwin, Penguin. 2s. 6d. 
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Christian morals survive? What will be the outcome, what will happen 
to that morality which hitherto had reigned all over Europe, ‘ truthful- 
ness, honesty, humanity, kindness, justice, fellow-feeling’, a morality 
which was neither puritan, nor monastic, nor pagan, nor Hebrew, but 
simply Christian. Can it survive—if Christianity goes, what will be the 
relation of the strong to the weak, what respect will there be for human 
life? May not slavery return? Since Dean Church asked that question 
in 1877, we have had nearly eighty years of experience and we are 
in a better position to answer his question. Is there less slavery in 
Europe today: are the relations of the strong and the weak sounder, 


healthier, kinder; is there more, or less, respect for human life? 


But suppose we descend from these heights to what is nearer and 


more familiar, the appearance of the world about us in 1870: 


Admit that the poorer people were ill lodged in the Middle Ages, 
that the houses were il lit, undrained, with the gutter water splashing 
the threshold, and the eaves of the opposite houses so near that the 
sun could not penetrate into the street. All this may have been so, but 
around two-thirds of the town were gardens, the neighbouring streets 
were full of painted shrines, and balconies of hand-forged iron or hand- 
carved stone, solid doors, bronzed gates, richly coloured frescoes; and the 
eyes and the hearts of the dwellers in them had wherewithal to feed on 
. . Think only what that meant; no miles on miles of 
dreary suburban waste to travel, no pert aggressive modern villas to 
make day hateful, no vile steam, no grinding and shrieking cable trams, 
no hell of factory smoke and jerry-builders’ lath and plaster; no glaring 
geometrical flower beds; but the natural country running like a happy 


with pleasure. . 


child laden with posies, right up to the walls of the town... . 


Guess who wrote that. It was ‘ Ouida’, and ‘ Ouida’, I suppose, is 


remembered today, if she is remembered at all, as the writer of wild, 


fantastic, sensational novels. But she had fallen, like the whole of her 


generation, under the influence of Ruskin; and here is Ruskin himself. 


I suppose if you had asked any mixed company whom they thought 
the greatest English novelist, many, perhaps most, would have said 


George Eliot. Ruskin thought otherwise. Her The Mill on the Floss, he 


said, was a study of moral skin disease and her characters were the 
sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus. And another contributor, reviewing 
the fiction of 1895, has to draw on an even larger vocabulary to 


convey his horror and disgust, hideous, stifling, Joathsome, revolting; 
he was wasting his breath, because of the books selected for condemna- 
tion I doubt if one listener in a thousand would even know the names. 


I did not. But it is all part of the great debate on art and morality in _ 
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fiction which burst into roaring flame over Tess of the d’Urbervilles 
and Fude the Obscure and Esther Waters. 

I have often thought that in studying a period of history, the first 
question to ask is, ‘ What were people most afraid of?’ And running 
through these extracts is the fear that the quality of English life is 
deteriorating, and the proofs of that proposition are manifold. The best 
of our young men are leaving the villages for the towns. The most 
highly skilled workman is forced to keep pace with the most slovenly 
dawdler. Women have been seen smoking in railway carriages. ‘ They 
light up after dinner. Their lips are red with wine and moist with 
liqueurs’. They have been heard addressing public meetings from a 
public platform. They write for the papers. They are losing the 
womanly virtues which are the glory of a civilised country—and all 
this, I must remark, is written by the women themselves. It is a relief 
to read one cool, sensible paragraph by Mrs. Millicent Fawcett: 

Woman’s suffrage will come, when it does come, as a necessary 
corollary of other changes which have been steadily modifying the 
social history of our country. It will be a political change, not of a very 
great or extensive character in itself, based on changes which have taken 
place. The revolution has been going on for at least two generations— 
the change will not be a new revolution but a further recognition by the 
state that the lot of women in England is no longer what it was at the 
beginning of this century. 

That was written in 1888, and I suppose time has shown that Mrs. 
Fawcett was right. That is how the change did come about. But what of 
that other change coming over the country—the change from aristo- 
cratic to democratic government? One contributor writes: 

It is irresistible, because it springs from causes which have broken 
down the barriers, sapped the convictions which upheld privilege, 
renewed the sense of brotherhood proclaimed by the Gospel and opened 
up the vision of comfort and culture for the toiling masses. But to lead 
a democratic nation and an almost omnipotent Parliament is no easy 
task. It requires a far more thorough political training and a larger range 
of political knowledge than served Walpole or Pitt. So, the future of 
Democracy [this was written in 1883] depends on the willingness of 
the omnipotent people to be !ed by trained and conscientious statesmen 
—on the future supply of such leaders—and on their willingness to 

, serve the people upon such terms as democracy will accept. 


There are many wise sentences in the extracts here gathered 
together, and that, I think, is the wisest, the most far-sighted, of them 
all—Third Programme 


May in the Vegetable Garden 


By F. H. STREETER 


garden. Many of the crops are on the move, and to walk round 

just before it gets dark and see how they have grown during 
the day is a real tonic. It is a busy month, sowing and planting the 
tender things that will not stand frost. That is the one thing we 
have to watch for: those early morning frosts just before the sun gets 
up. Should those early potatoes poking through the soil get touched, 
syringe them with water before you have your breakfast. But let us hope 
the frosts will leave us alone this time. 

Besides the successional crops already on the move, we must not 
forget next winter. The more we can grow ourselves the better off we 
shall be: those winter greens and cauliflower, for instance. And the 
brussels sprouts will be ready for going out into their permanent 
quarters; they take a lot of room and plenty of time to grow. Give them 
a piece of firm ground in the open, plant them two feet six inches to 
three feet apart, and lime the ground eight ounces to the square yard. 
Always lift from the nursery bed with a nice ball of soil, and plant 
with a trowel—none of that pulling them up out of the seed bed and 
putting them in with a dibber. A good test to see if you have done this 
job properly is to try to pull one out after planting. If you can, they 
are much too loose; they should stick there like grim death. That is 
the way to grow good firm, solid little sprouts. At present the soil is 
nice and moist, so no watering in, please. If you have to buy plants, treat 
them as gently as you can, and watering in might help them on their 
way, but once they stand up by themselves, no more water. 

Early in the month sow up your kales, with the exception of aspara- 

_ gus kale. This is not like the others, and should be sown very thinly 


Te: month of May is one of sheer delight in the vegetable 


in shallow drills where it is to grow—no transplanting. That is where 
so many fail with this variety. Do not forget to sow some of that real 
hardy thousand-headed kind; it will stand whatever weather comes 
along. Do not sow savoys or January King cabbage too early; there will 
be plenty of time for these later, and they will only split and possibly 
run to seed if started too soon. Watch, when planting out these winter 
things, to see that they are free from disease. Do not forget two or three 
sowings of main crop peas; keep up a constant supply; you do not 
want a glut one week and then nothing for a month. « 

About runner beans: as slugs are such a pest this year, do you think 
you could sow enough in boxes for your first row? It will make all the 
difference. They could also be given a little protection in case of a 
nasty hight. Get a good trench for them and do it as well as you can, 
as they revel in anything good. And what about a few rows of French 
beans? Masterpiece or The Prince are excellent. Find a nice sheltered 
spot for them if you can, and allow them a foot apart. This is a lovely 
thing for intercropping between the ridges of the celery trench. If you 
have not go these trenches out, do so at once, because the crops will 
need all your attention. Keep sowing a few beet and carrots, a row 
or so a fortnight. Ridge cucumbers and marrows too; sow these in the 
open ground and put an inverted-pot over them till they are up. 

Here are a few quick tips: keep your supply of lettuce going and do 
not forget a few cos, those with the real nutty flavour: keep your 
asparagus cut and used and give the plants a dressing with salt—just a 
sprinkling—they will love it: prick out the seedling celery plants 
into a frame or boxes; never let them get dry: try a row or two of 
Orange Jelly turnips this year—Home Service 
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Freud and Pasmore 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


N acute-intuition of what it is in a person’s appearance that 
is the most compelling outward sign of personality gives 
every nuance of form and flicker of expression in a portrait 


by Lucian Freud the quality of a revelation. The personality _ 


which Freud finds in his sitters is certain not to coincide with that 
which others would credit them with, and until three or four years 
ago it was primarily the strangeness and perversity of his interpretation 
which gave his works their point. 
In his recent portraits now showing 
at the Hanover, however, it is not 
this that moves us, but the impres- 
sion they make of a presence as 
complex as that of real people. And 
as unique. For, while Freud’s work 
might be called affected—as a 
dandy is affected: that is to say, 
there is deliberation in its uncon- 
ventionality—it is entirely free of 
mannerism, of any inclination to 
impose a preconceived character on 
the subject. 

. The world of Freud’s early work 
is hysterically still and airless, as if 
he had had to bring time to a stop 
and put his sitters in a trance be- 
cause he could not trap their per- 
sonalities on the wing. His first 
efforts to let in atmosphere and 
movement, seen in his last exhibi- 
tion, deprived his vision of the in- 
tensity without which it becomes a 
mere chronicle of surface detail. 
The new portraits, on the other 
hand—especially that of Francis 
Bacon and the ones called * Portrait 
of a Girl’ and ‘ Girl with a Beret ’, 
and the prizewinning ‘ Interior in 
Paddington ’—owe their conviction 
precisely to the memory and 
promise of action and speech - 
which they convey and to our 
feeling that the atmosphere is an 
extension of the sitter’s personality. 
Freud’s alarming awareness of the 
particular has thereby been much 
enriched and complicated. His pre- 
sent exhibition, indeed, gives ample 
cause for claiming that Freud at 
least, of all those young British 
painters whom so much was hoped 
of ten years ago, has fulfilled his early promise—and for believing that 
he still is promising. 

Victor Pasmore’s latest show of abstracts.at the Redfern includes 
some of the best collages he has put together, but the main feature, 
so to speak, is a series of severely Euclidean reliefs constructed in 
painted wood or wood and plastic (and in one case sheet aluminium as 
well). These pieces of carpertry are a far cry from the delicious cream- 
and-rosiness of the ‘Nude on a Bed’, the lush profuseness of ‘ The 
Flower Barrow’ or the enchanted domesticity of ‘ The Abode of Love ’. 
But not such a very far cry, when you come to think of it. After all, 
Pasmore’s paintings of his Euston Road period—a label that is accurate 
geographically but not stylistically, since they betray no hint of the 
earnest, searching observation which typified the School, or of its interest 


_in the subject—were in the direct tradition of Whistler’s colour sym-- 


phonies. And from there to the visual music of abstract art was a 
perfectly natural step to take in our extremist age, and perhaps a 


‘Francis Bacon’ (1950-51), by Lucian Freud, at the Hanover Gallery 


psychologically necessary one for a painter who, distrusting his Midas 
touch, and. the easy popular and artistic success it had brought him, 
may have felt he should renounce roses, rivers and naked girls and all 
else that is of the flesh. 

From collage to relief construction was an equally logical and 
necessary step. Talking on the wireless last summer, Pasmore said that 
he used collage ‘ in order to give substance to pure formal elements such 
as the square, the crescent and the 
triangle. If one cuts out a triangular 
shape from a piece of paper, one 
feels more easily that it is an 
objective and real shape and not 
just an abstraction of some triangle 
in nature’. And if one cuts out a 
shape from a piece of wood or 
plastic, it becomes still more sub- 
stantial, objective and real. Pas- 
more’s excursion into joinery. is 
thus easily explained. 

Evolved though they may be 
with impeccable logic from’ his 
other work, Pasmore’s reliefs, 
with two or three exceptions, in- 
spire the present writer with no- 
thing so much as an _ obsessive 
concern as to the purpose they 
might serve in a well-equipped 
ultra-modern kitchen or bathroom. 
To be sure, if one waited patiently 
for such disturbing associations to 
subside, one would doubtless con- 
template the formal harmonies of 
these creations with profound satis- 
faction. But surely it is absurd that 
we should have to exclude life from 
our minds in order to arrive at an 
aesthetic emotion, since the pur- 
pose of art is to give us an aesthetic 
emotion which will lead us to see 
life in a new way. 

The. reliefs wherein no such 
suggestion of life intrudes are 
rather beautiful: And what is 
beautiful about them is what is 
beautiful in Pasmore’s finest paint- 
ings, abstract or representational— 
the pale, misty light that suffuses 
them with lyricism. The Midas 
touch remains whatever happens. 
: This born artist, for all his career- 
ing up and down the gamut of art history from Turner to Mondrian in 
search of a style, always remains himself. 

- Pasmore’s exhibition also includes some painted pottery, and down 
in the basement are more collages and ceramics by various hands, in- 
cluding Robert Adams and Prunella Clough. This room is dominated 
by two enormous collages by Paolozzi. Here is another man with the 
Midas touch, and he has no inhibitions about cashing in on it. What 
he harvests, though, is not gold but greenbacks: the charm is not 
sensuous, solid and glowing, but resides in the high-powered verve 
with which his hand has left a trail of jerky calligraphy on a pile of 
paper quadrilaterals and pasted them up with an inspired arbitrariness. 
The pottery, on the whole, tends to be timid and aimed too much at 
good taste, though it does not always achieve this, Courage as well as 
originality is shown by Peter Lanyon, who, risking whimsicality in the 
twisted shapes of his pots and mugs, has managed to make their 
function come to life in them: these mugs demand to be drunk out of. 
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Note-Books of Matthew Arnold 
f Edited by Howard Foster Lowry, 
Karl Young and Waldo age Dunn. 
Oxford. 50s. 


. MATTHEW ARNOLD, as is well known, was one 
; of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and year 
: by year he kept a diary into which he entered 
his appointments, the numbers of boys and girls 
in the classrooms he visited, some tricky ques- 
tions to put to the inspected, and his daily ex- 
penses. In addition he jotted down the titles of 
the books he was reading, or intended to read, 
books from six great literatures, not to mention 
newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals, and tracts; 
and frequently he would extract from his reading 
a striking aphorism or a pregnant thought. He 
did not give a reference for his entries, and often 
entries are repeated from page to page and year 
to year. The practice continued for thirty-seven 
years, and Arnold himself told his daughter that 
; “a volume of priceless worth’ might one day be 
4 compiled from these note-books. Three American 
+ scholars have taken this hint seriously, and have 
; laboured for twenty years to identify and collate 
several thousand items—one of them, Professor 
Young, died in the process. They were aided by 
Arnold’s reading lists, but nevertheless their task 
was formidable and their success is astonishing. 
Relatively very few of the entries remain un- 


The 


place to be worth identifying. 
The volume that is the result of these editorial 


anthology to be dipped into at leisure, or as a 
commentary on the life and character of 
Matthew Arnold. As an anthology it suffers from 
certain defects—it is repetitious, unorganised, 
pointless. It might conceivably, as the editors 
suggest, be treated as a book of devotion, because 
the pious entries predominate, but devotion at 
second-hand is not very moving. Undoubtedly 
. the real interest of the volume is personal. These 
thousands of items are so many footnotes to 
Arnold’s own books; and year by year they can 
be read as comments on the events of his life. 
A psychologist would find significance in the 
repetitions—why, for example, did Arnold go on 
repeating Goethe’s line from ‘Faust’: ‘ Das 
= Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Theil’ 
Bl (Shuddering is man’s best part)? 

The editors suggest that he repeated such 
phrases in order to fix them in his mind—that 
Arnold believed, with Bishop ‘Wilson, that ‘ the 
grace of God often works upon us by setting 
: certain thoughts strongly before us, and by 
keeping off others’. 

What thoughts were most strongly set before 
Arnold? Pious thoughts, no doubt, but the 
thoughts of a man who had realised with 
Bonstetten that ‘ Rien ne sauve dans cette vie-ci 
que l’occupation et le travail’. There are many 
entries, from different sources, to the same effect. 
There are curt entries recording the deaths of his 
two sons, and one feels a sadness at the heart of 
the man jotting down these consolatory messages, 
to be read as he went about his dreary business. 
That daily routine had to be dignified. ‘ Reli- 
gious aspiration and unselfish love should form 
the spirit of life; its substance is best filled out 
by practical devotion to some impersonal ideal— 
the scientific or meditative observation of nature, 
the improvement of the condition of the people, 
or the realisation of our visionary conceptions in 
a sincere and noble art’. That was the teaching 
of one of his favourite authors, George Sand; 
Goethe, Vauvenargues—all his favourites re- 
affirmed it. He had one other principle of life— 
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identified, and these are generally too common- 


labours can be treated in two ways—as an. 


* LVéducation continuelle, lacquisition et le re- 
nouvellement possible jusqu’a la fin de la vie!’ 
(Bonstetten). One ends by admiring most of all 
the intellectual alertness of Arnold’s mind, a 
mind alert to the very day of his death. 


Shakespeare Survey 5. Edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge. 15s. 
A Shakespeare Companion 1550-1950 
By F. E. Halliday. Duckworth. 50s. 


Professor Nicoll’s hardy annual remains indis- 
pensable, and though the price has been raised it 
is still a notable bargain. This year there is a 
welcome innovation—a list of productions—and 
the main shortcoming of previous issues, the 
International Notes, are more readable than they 
have been in the past. 

Mr. Christopher Fry is presumably the main 
attraction for the general reader, though his 
letters on how to play ‘Hamlet’ are not very 
illuminating. Four articles are concérned with 
textual problems. Professor Peter Alexander, 
fresh from his massive labours as editor, dis- 
cusses Emendation; Professor Bonnard offers 
some practical suggestions about a text for 
foreign readers; and Dr. Alice Walker argues 
convincingly that the Folio text of ‘ Othello’ 
was printed from a corrected copy of the 
Quarto, and unconvincingly that the latter 
suffers from memorial contamination. The most 
valuable of the textual articles is a long discus- 
sion of ‘ Pericles’ by Mr. Philip Edwards. By a 
brilliant piece of detection he proves. that there 
were three compositors of the first Quarto, pos- 
sibly belonging to two printing-houses; he sug- 
gests that the allegedly un-Shakespearean part 
of the play was the work of a different reporter 
from the rest of the play; and from this he 
deduces that Shakespeare may have been respon- 
sible for the whole play. There is one difficulty 
which he does not face squarely. He admits that 
passages of thinly-disguised verse in Wilkins’ 
novel were taken over from the play; but the 
speeches of Marina in the brothel scene in the 
novel must have been written in a more primitive 
blank verse than that of the scene in the play in 
which Pericles is reunited to his daughter. 
Wilkins, therefore, seems to preserve an earlier 
form of the play than the text of the Quarto. 

There are two complementary articles which 
urge the need for a new approach to the study 
of imagery; and Mr. S. L. Bethell illustrates his 
with an admirable analysis of the diabolical 
imagery in ‘ Othello’. This is the best piece of 
literary criticism in this year’s Survey, though 
flawed by its final remark that ‘“‘ Othello” is 
Shakespeare’s “Family Reunion ” ’. Other articles 
deal with the influence of Shakespeare on 
Pushkin (Tatiana Wolff), on the Shakespeare 
Collection at Trinity College, Cambridge (H. M. 
Adams), on an unpublished drawing of New 
Place (Frank Simpson), and on Shakespeare on 
the Flemish Stage (D. de Gruyter and Wayne 
Hayward). Mr. Richard David describes some 
productions at the Old Vic; and Messrs. Stewart, 
Leech and McManaway survey the year’s work. 
A few articles have escaped their net, but their 
summaries and judgments are lively and sensible. 

Mr. F. E. Halliday is nothing if not indus- 
trious. As a preliminary to the study of 
Shakespeare’s poetry he has compiled a book of 
some 750 pages, full of information which is not 
accessible elsewhere in a single volume. Its facts 
are generally accurate, but its critical articles are 
too brief to be of much assistance to the reader. 
He disposes of Poetry in just over a page, and 
of Criticism in two pages. Although he has a 


longish bibliography, the usefulness of the book 
would be much enhanced if each article had a 
reference to a standard work on the subject. 
T. W. Baldwin’s book on Shakespeare’s schooling 
is mentioned in the bibliography, but not under 
Education of Shakespeare, nor under Baldwin. 
Noble’s book on Shakespeare’s knowledge of the 
Bible is not mentioned under Bible, though the 
book by Charles Wordsworth is. A few slips may 
be mentioned. It is not true that the original of 
Edgar is without a name in Arcadia; Bacon 
wrote at least one original poem; Whiter’s 
Christian name was Walter; and the boy-actor 
on whom Jonson wrote an epitaph was Solomon 
Pavy. Mr. Halliday does not mention the possi- 
bility that Holofernes was a satirical portrait of 
Florio. He refers to Timothy Bright’s. book on 
shorthand, but not to the book which has greater 
relevance, A Treatise of Melancholy: One would 
like to know on what evidence Mr. Halliday 
believes that Daniel was a friend of Shakespeare. 


The Beginnings of English Society 
By Dorothy Whitelock. 

England in the Late Middle Ages 
By A. R. Myers. Pelican ‘ History 
of England,’ Vols. Two and Four. 
2s. 6d. each. 


Professional historians invited to describe a 
period of English history in a limited number 
of words are apt to express dismay. ‘ All 
aspects?’ they say, ‘impossible’. Or ‘ what! no 
footnotes?’ And yet surely the art of writing 
history is the art of selection and compression: 
the bold generalisation, the telling illustration. 
The effort is wo:th making. For professional 
historians find new facts each year and modify 
their ideas, and if they refuse to publish their 
solutions except in learned journals or tomes, 
the general reading public, never has the chance 
to know about them before it is time for a fresh 
interpretation. In these two volumes in the 
“Pelican History of England’ Miss Whitelock 
pays obeisance to Sir Frank Stenton, Mr. Myers 
to Professor E. F. Jacob. That the discoveries 
of these two greut scho’ars should flow out to 
the common people is proper, and since each 
has perused the text of his interpreter or pupil 
we may reckon that we are drinking the pure 
gospel. 

Miss Whitelock’s problem differed consider- 
ably from that of Mr. Myers. For she had to 
tackle 500 years of our history on which the 
information that has survived is uneven. The 
fun of her period is that of the detective. There 
is Bede and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a bit 
of Gildas here, a speck of Procopius there, and 
many gaps to be filled in by the spade of the 
acchaeologist and the scholarship of the expert 
on place-names. Using all this and later 
materials, Miss Whitelock takes us a voyage 
round Anglo-Saxon England. She _ ignores 
politics, referring us to Sir Frank, but tells us 
about the classes of society, trade, the law, the 
church, art and literature. Agriculture does not 
receive a chapter to itself. The disadvantage of 
Miss Whitelock’s procedure is that it gives the 
impression that life was static, which it can 
scarcely have been over a period of 500 years. 
A sound book, full of appropriate quotations, as 
history it does not quite succeed in coming alive. 

Mr. Myers adopts a different procedure. He 
bravely divides his book into three parts, each 
of them opening with a chapter on political 
history, and then covering government, eco- 
nomic and social developments, religious and 
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educational movements, and the arts. Thus 
we gain a fine impression of the continuity 
of history and the changes in fashion and 
perspective. His book starts at the accession 
of Edward II and comes to a sudden close 
at the Reformation. On the political and 
constitutional side, the theme is: ‘Back to 
Bishop Stubbs! ’ It appears that the case for the 
“Lancastrian experiment’ is stronger than was 
imagined twenty years ago. If Mr. Myers has 
(in effect) a good word for Stubbs, he is critical 
of Pollard so far as Wolsey’s foreign policy is 
concerned. These are two contributions to 
popular knowledge. But Mr. Myers’ special 
point appears to be that the Middle Ages ended 
in 1536 or thereabouts. One would be inclined 
to suggest that Mr. Myers is mistaken in attach- 
ing importance to that date. For when historians 
talk about the closing of the Middle Ages, it all 
depends on the side of life with which they are 
concerned. Possibly in the realm of government 
- one may prove that the Middle Ages ended in 
. 1536; but in the realm of ideas they might be 
said to have continued until the Jater seventeenth 
century when the political theories of Hobbes 
and the scientific discoveries of Newton were 
; changing the whole approach of educated men 
i to the problems of social and religious thought. 
. Mr. Myers is to be congratulated on a first- 
class book. 


tl 


Leisure the Basis of Culture 
i By Josef Pieper. Introduction by 
| ‘T. S. Eliot. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


This volume is made up of two separately 
written essays, one on the subject which gives the 
title to the volume, the other on ‘The Philo- 
sophical Act’, but, as the author points out in 
his preface, they are intimately connected—the 
philosophical act is only possible in a state of 
leisure. This is using ‘leisure’ in a very 
special sense, and though it is the original and 
‘ proper sense of the. word, a good deal of time 
has to be spent on making this meaning clear. 
Leisure is that timeless state of mind in which 
contemplation is possible—indeed, natural; a 
space to wonder in. Such is the general theme of 
the first essay, and it is all summed up in a 
comment of St. Thomas Aquinas on Proverbs 
viii, 30: ‘because of the leisure that goes with 
contemplation the divine wisdom itself is always 
at play, playing through the whole world’, This 
introduces the idea (originally Schiller’s) of a 
fundamentally disinterested culture—of a culture 
based on the play element in human nature. Dr. 
Pieper has this traditional conception of the 
liberal arts, and he has some very pertinent 
criticism of the consistently planned ‘ worker’ 
state where there is no place for the liberal arts 
or for philosophy. 

Some excellent pages are devoted to the 
psychological prerequisites of culture—‘ leisure 
is only possible when a man is at one with him- 
self, when he acquiesces in his own being’. Idle- 
ness, listlessness, the monk’s disease (acedia)— 
all these are inconsistent with leisure. ‘Com- 
pared with the exclusive ideal of work as activity, 
leisure implies . . . an attitude of non-activity, 
of inward calm, of silence; it means not being 
“busy ”, but letting things happen’, This leads 
to a more contentious aspect of Dr. Pieper’s 
. philosophy, for he proceeds to argue that leisure 
i is not merely the ability to step beyond the 
' workaday world (which might bé a step to 
4 philosophy or the fine arts), but that it is at the 
; same time a ‘touching upon the superhuman 

life-giving powers’, Humanism is not enough. 
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}- The soul of leisure, we are then told, lies in 
‘celebration’, and celebration must take the 
ir form of ‘divine worship’. ‘There is no such 


thing as a feast without Gods’. Dr. Pieper then 
makes the strong point that all attempts during 
and since the French Revolution to manufacture 
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feast-days and holidays that have no connection 
with divine worship have always failed, but if 
he had looked further afield he might have found 
some fairly firmly established secular festivals in 
the United States and the Soviet Union; and 
was Mayday with its maypole dances always 
“artificial’? The argument is really a petitio 
principu, for if nowadays (7.e., since the In- 
dustrial Revolution) leisure is so rare and- so 
unappreciated as Dr. Pieper believes, then what 
chance has there been for the development of 
new forms of celebration? To maintain that 
‘culture lives on religion through divine wor- 
ship’ is no more justifiable than to maintain 
that religion lives on culture through divine 
worship—for divine worship may well be an 
elaboration of rites whose origin was in play, in 
disinterested aesthetic activity. There is no dis- 
cernible priority—of religion, myth and ritual, 
or art—in the historical evolution of society; all 
are ‘gates to freedom’; each can independently 
give the individual power to transcend the 
workaday world. 

Mr. Eliot, in his Introduction, finds most 
significance in Dr. Pieper’s affirmation of the 
dependence of philosophy upon revelation—the 
identification, in other words, of philosophy with 
theology. This claim will be resisted by most 
philosophers and surely by some theologians. 
Philosophy makes no a priori assumptions about 
the nature of the world: it is a disinterested 
search for the truth. It is prepared to find a 
mystery at the heart of things (and this distin- 
guishes it from science), and it may even agree 
to call this mystery God. But it halts this side 
of revelation, for what is revealed to man is not 
discovered by reason. Philosophy is a human 
activity, revelation and incarnation are super- 
natural events, upon which theology speculates 
in a scientific rather than a philosophical spirit. 
We may agree that the atheistical existentialism 


_of Sartre is a form of theology; but for that 


reason Sartre is, like Nietzsche, an imperfect 
philosopher. It is the fate of philosophy, and its 
distinction, to have no doctrine of salvation— 
nor of damnation. : 


Women’s Life and Labour .- 
By F. Zweig. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


Professor Zweig is the best judge of his new 
book. He says ‘there was no intention of 
making a quantitative study’ and ‘the material 
is broken up into such small groups ... . that it 
can have no statistical value as far as I can see’. 
The author has collected information from 
many categories of working women on such 
questions as why they work, whether or not they 
like their work, and the effects it has on their 
private lives. 

On this information he has. based some ten- 
tative conclusions. But, in the absence of scien- 
tific sampling or statistical method, readers may 
well judge the book according to their pre- 


-suppositions; they may reject the conclusions 


and the evidence as biased or they may accept 
both as bolstering up their own opinions. What 
value, then, has this work? 

Professor Zweig again gives judgment. He 
says ‘one thing that can be safely said-about.all 
my enquiries is that the by-products are always 
more interesting than the central theme’. This 
is true. There is at the end of the book a series 
of case-histories, each one of which might be 
the raw material for a short story. And the main 
body of the book is also not without fasciriation. 
If such statements as ‘ class-consciousness . . . is 
primarily a masculine conception’ had been 
validated, a definite contribution to knowledge 
would have been made. 

Some suggestions are put forward that are 
both practical and perceptive. The necessity for 
women working is recognised but the author 
would like to see ‘a statutory limitation of 
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working hours for mothers’. He would welcome 
research on how far wage increases are passed on 
to wives and on the effect of women’s work on 
the birthrate. Perhaps Professor Zweig’s forte is 
to enunciate hypotheses which may suggest 
fruitful lines of enquiry to other research workers, 


The Social History of Art 
By Arnold Hauser. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 42s. 


This title is insufficient, for the word ‘art’ in 
our language is equivocal. The public might well 
suppose that these two formidable volumes deal 
only with the plastic arts. In fact they attempt 
far more, and a sub-title such as: ‘A Study of 
Western Man as Revealed by the History of his 
Arts’ seems to be required. The scope of Dr. 
Hauser’s book is not at once apparent. He takes 
us from Palaeolithic cave paintings to the 
geometric decorations of the Neolithic age and 
thence, by way of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Crete, to Greece. It is here that he begins to 
show his hand: he has a great deal to say about 
the Homeric poems and about the dramatists, 
particularly Euripides, who is, of course, a god- 
send to the social historian. He proceeds to 
Rome, says hardly anything of the Latin 
authors, but goes from Roman portrait sculp~ 
ture to Byzantium and thence to Carolingian, 
Medieval and Gothic art, turning aside to en- 
quire minutely into the poetry of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. Thereafter, from the end of the 
Middle Ages until that which he terms the 
‘Film Age’, Dr. Hauser deals in a rather less 
capricious manner with art and literature; but 
music appears in the eighteenth century, no hint 
having been given of the musical achievements of 
the Renaissance. There are some other surprising 
omissions: Chaucer, Villon and the Pleiade. 

The reader who follows Dr. Hauser in his 
vast, prodigiously learned historical campaign 
may not unreasonably grumble that the line of 
march is too circuitous, that it is tiresome to 
wander off and fight private battles when there 
is sO important an objective to be gained, and 
that the strategy should have been made clear 
from the outset. The attempt is, however, so 
grand that, if it had been undertaken in a lucid 
and agreeable manner, such irregularities of 
method could easily have been forgiven. But one 
cannot praise Dr. Hauser’s style. He writes in 
a foreign language; and certainly he has learnt 
it thoroughly; but it would almost seem that he 
has learnt too well, that he rejoices too much in 
thé vast number of long and unfamiliar words 
which are at his disposition. The following sen- 
tence is by no means exceptional in his writing: 

The antinomies of the Renaissance and of the 
artistic styles dependent on it, the polarity of 
formal rigorism and naturalistic formlessness, of 
tectonics and pictorial dissolution, of statics and 

~ dynamics, are now replaced by the antagonism 
between rationalism and sentimentalism, 
materialism, and spiritualism, classicism and 
romanticism. 

The difficulties of such Janguage are notably 
increased by careless writing. One needs a glos- 
sary; almost, one needs a translator. 

If Dr. Hauser’s manner is irritating, so is his 
matter: he likes to throw out challenging state- 
ments which he does not always substantiate. 
“The.art of Masaccio’, he tells us, ‘and of the 
young Donatello is the art of a society still 
fighting for its life, albeit thoroughly optimistic 
and confident of victory’. Giotto’s ‘rigorous 
formalism is to be taken as a striving for drama- 
tic effect ’. Talleyrand, in speaking of ‘ the sweet- 
ness of life’, refers simply to ‘ the sweetness of 
women’. Robinson. Crusoe is ‘ political propa- 
ganda in the strictest sense of the term and 
nothing but propaganda’, Chardin was engaged 
in ‘a struggle against aristocratic and upper 
middle class rococo’. Jane Austen was ‘ ill- 
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informed and unlettered ’. *, Richardson is a 

“mediocre artist’ (he is blamed for editorial 
digression, a fault for which there is little scope 
in an epistolary novel). 

To take such remarks from their context is, 
of course, unfair; but when all allowances have 
been made one is left with a vision of Dr. Hauser 
concealing himself in a thicket of verbiage from 
whence he leaps out to stamp upon his readers’ 
toes. It would, however, be quite unjust to pre- 
tend that he is entirely engrossed by this cruel 
sport; as he himself observes, at the end of a 


_rather difficult paragraph, the jargon of German 


philosophy ‘identified profundity with diffi- 
culty’ and undoubtedly obscurity may be a 
cloak for bunk; but here it is usually a disguise 
for excellent good sense. Dr. Hauser may, with 
justice, be thought tiresome; he cannot possibly 
be dismissed as negligible; he has his feet on the 
ground; he is not taken in by what he calls 
“romanticism ’” and he traces the interaction be- 


tween changés in the structure of society and the 


development of artistic phenomena with most 
convincing thoroughness. That re'ationship is 
most easily discernible in the variation of con- 
tent, and Dr. Hauser is therefore at his havniest 
when speaking of literature—his study of the 
nineteenth-century novel is admirable; but in 
dealing with the visual arts he is less convinc- 


_ing, or at least, less complete; for although 


coritent—if we accept the very widest definition 
of that term—may be held to be inseparable 
from ‘form’, and although the redirection of 
the artist’s vision towards ever changing types 
of subject matter makes a fascinating study, 
“content” is very nearly an unknown quantity 
in the applied arts (as would have become clear 
if Dr. Hauser had included China in his survey), 
and yet the applied arts comprise the greater 
part of man’s aesthetic output. 

Dr. Hauser, his attention fixed upon the’ art 
of painting, overlooks the manner in which 
social forces have influenced the visual arts, not 
in their content but in their technique. He does 
indeed glance at the effect which the demand 
for luxury qualities exercised upon Egyptian 
art; but the ramifications, the refinements and 
the ever subtler manners in which the social 
demand for high quality workmanship has over- 
laid the expression of aesthetic feeling, are left 
unexamined. Again, a neglect of the applied arts 
falsifies our whole conception of the aesthetic 
situation of the nineteenth century. Dr. Hauser 
points out that the Impressionist masters were 
a minority in their generation, a generation 
which was hardly aware of their existence, still 
less of their importance; but he can still call 
Impressionism a ‘European Style’. Yet Impres- 
sionism is singular precisely because it was not 
reflected in architecture or any of the applied 
arts which, after all, determine more than any- 
thing else the visual character of an epoch. In- 
deed, this lack of any contact between the artist 
and the craftsman since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion is surely a symptom of the greatest trans- 
formation in the history of the visual arts and 
one that should ‘have been discussed at length. 

It may seem ungenerous, at the end of close 
on 1,000 pages, nearly all of which are pro- 
voking or enlightening, to complain that this 
book is incomplete; nevertheless it must be de- 
scribed as a notable, courageous, stimulating, 
but still very imperfect attempt to supply a 
much needed social history of the arts. 


Bird Recognition 2. By James Fisher. 
Pelican Books. 3s. 6d. 


James Fisher’s long-awaited second Pelican on 


birds of prey and waterfowl is remarkable for 


the same major virtues and the same minor (but 
unavoidable) defects as its precursor on sea birds 
and waders. Chief among virtues is the fact 
that the book contains almost as much accurate 
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information as the relevant volume of the Hand- 
book, and is yet pocket-sized. This is due largely 
to the continued use of those admirable space- 
saving devices, the distribution map and the 
year-cycle chart. Chief among unavoidable 
defects is, still, the fact that Fish-hawk’s other- 
wise practical and beautiful illustrations cannot 
be in colour. His half-tones, nevertheless, as 
precisely. as possible convey the proper colour- 
contrasts (especially in the duck pictures), and 
Mr. Fisher, by not eschewing the poetic in his 
descriptions, helps out. ‘Pale as a ghost’ for 
the barn-ow] and ‘ jinking’ for the goshawk are 
both very good indeed. 

One query: Why has the inch-rule so usefully 
printed on the back flap of the first volume 
been omitted from the second? 


Dateline Moscow. By Don Dallas. 


Heinemann. 21s. 

In this honest and pleasingly written book Mr. 
Dallas, who went to Moscow in 1947 and spent 
there two and a half years as Reuters’ corre- 
spondent, tells us what he has seen and observed. 
He says that he has tried hard to give an objec- 
tive, balanced picture of conditions inside 
Russia, and this is exactly the impression which 
the reader gets when he puts down the book. 
Mr. Dallas does not preach or declaim, he re- 
ports. This does not mean that he refrains from 
expressing his personal opinions, but they never 
obscure the facts which he sets down before us. 
Those who are getting a bit tired of the impas- 
sioned style of so many books about Russia will 
find here ample material for reflection and for 
drawing their own conclusions. 

The book is divided into two parts: the 
people, and ideas. In the first the author tells us 
a number of stories: the Russian wives who 
could not join their foreign husbands; Mr. 
Johnston, the former editor of the British Ally 
who ‘chose freedom’, which he may perhaps 
now sadly regret; the author’s arrest and deten- 
tion by the police for three and a half hours be- 
cause he went near the Kremlin and forgot to 
take his identity papers; his wife’s impressions 
of life in Moscow from a woman’s point of 
view; the story of a Russian girl who worked 
for years for the American Russian chamber of 
commerce, was arrested and sent to Siberia and 
spent there many years before returning to 
Moscow where she again became secretary to 
British newspaper correspondents, and many 
more. Gradually a picture of ordinary life 
emerges before our eyes, which is what the 
author wants. The limitations of contacts to 
which a foreigner is subjected, the fate of the 
people who mix with foreigners, are told as the 
author has experienced them himself. 

In the second part more general questions are 
discussed. The chapters dealing with the new 
class structure of Soviet society and with the 
position of the Orthodox Church are particularly 
interesting. The author says that the class struc- 
ture is very marked in Russia although it is no 
lohger hereditary but functional and fluid ‘en- 
abling the shock worker to jump to the top over- 
night ’. He is aware that the Church has come to 
a position which fifteen years ago would have been 
impossible. A modus vivendi has been achieved 
with the communist state with its materialist 
religion of marxism and Stalin as its modern 
prophet. Stalin is today what the Tsar was 
yesterday, says Mr. Dallas. Prim and puritanical 
views have entirely superseded the ‘ freedoms of 
the first years’. Marriage, love, education—how 
far are the laws and the views of the people to- 
day from what the first prophets of ‘the ten 
days that shook the world’ preached! Mr. Dallas 
has come back with some definite views about 
life in Soviet Russia. He is equally definite as to 
the policies which the Soviet Government pur- 
sues. The people are not as miserable or rebellious 
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as professional anti-Soviet propaganda will have 
us believe. Russia is getting stronger economic- 
ally, financially and militarily every year. The 
Kremlin wants peace. ‘ But by peace the Soviet 
leaders mean non-involvement in a military 
sense in a third world war. Russia wants a world 
dominated by the Kremlin and that is the aim 
of Soviet propaganda day and night. She wants 
to win the war of ideas so that a war in a 
military sense becomes unnecessary ’. And the 
author is convinced that the ‘ challenge of com- 
munism must be met first and foremost in the 
moral sphere’, 


Exile and Other Poems By Leslie Paul. 
Caravel Press. 30s. 

Angel on My Shoulder. By Herbert 
Corby. Fortune Press. 7s. 6d. 

Oxford Poetry 1951. Edited by J. B. 
Donne. Blackwell. 4s. 


The sumptuous limited edition in which Mr. 
Paul’s few poems appear rather emphasises the 
air they have of being a by-product of other 
literary activity. True, the author in his Fore- 
word makes only modest claims for them, but 
he tags contemporary po2try with ‘ cerebration 
and rhetoric’, ‘difficulty and _ obscurity’, 
“emotional constipation ’, and so leads the reader 
to expect better or different things from his 
own. But it is precisely when Mr. Paul writes 
in one of the modern styles that he is most 
successful—in the Eliotesque poem, for example, 
about the Embankment, where the motors ‘ Hiss 
the polished canyon floor’. Mr. Paul believes 
that the ‘ poet’s passion’ must be fused with his 
words. The lesson of the best contemporary 
poetry is that it is the words which are im- 
portant: the passion can be left to take care 
of itself. Mr. Paul’s weakest lines—like ‘ The 
lovely flesh that God has made ’—surely demon- 
strate this very forcibly. 

Mr. Corby’s poems are more ample and belong 
more firmly to the modern tradition. He is a 
serious poet with a praiseworthy devotion to 
poetry, though his two previous books, mainly 
about service and war-time life, just failed to 
establish him either as a distinctive stylist or a 
truly interesting personality. The present volume 
collects his less-specialised poetry and again Mr. 
Corby misses the ambitious effect for which he 
is aiming. These poems contain some good, 
indeed powerful, words and phrases, but their 
apparatus, the myths they use, are not precise 
or compelling enough. Mr. Corby’s main virtue 
at the moment is only that he constantly gives 
the impression of being capable sometime of 
finding the experience, the tone, which will pull 
his verse together and put it on a more universal 
level. 

With splendid editorial firmness the contribu- 
tors to the new annual Oxford Poetry have been 
fined down to nine (the Editor’s Epilogue says 
eleven, but he evidently had second thoughts). 
In his Foreword Mr. Day Lewis suggests that 
their weakness is the ‘lack of a common poetic 
language’: this is curious, for a poetic language 
is just what many of them have in common— 
a language deliberately poetic, literary in the 
pejorative sense. Some indication of the effect 
it makes can perhaps be seen from a cursory 
examination of the vocabulary of a poem called 
(not untypically) ‘Lancelot’. In its thirty lines 
the word love occurs four times, heart three, 
desolate, cries, tears, die, sleep, prayer, doomed, 
pain, despair, desire, weeps, vows, fantasy, flesh, 
ghost, once each. Several of these poets display 
a considerable amount of skill but it i dis- 
heartening to think that their genteel, spinsterish 
romanticism is representative of a large number 
of—in these days of grants and National Service 
—intelligent and mature undergraduates living 
in the post-twenties and -thirties. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 


Television and Mr. Lewisham 


Too MUCH CHARM is oozed at us from the 
screen. It is like living with an Italian waiter, or 
the Cheshire Cat. At the same time, I cannot 
think the role of a Cassandra of the screen a 
grateful one and am loath to assume it. But 
I have experienced so many of television’s 
present discontents in the old days when 
I used to listen to ‘steam’ radio that I 
cannot refrain from minatory wailings. 

Last week we had a clear case of the 
injustice which is often done to an 
entertainment for no better reason than 
that it came out of the same box as 
another entertainment of a different kind 
which happened+to have been better. 
Hence, the old line of criticism which 
says ‘ This was supposed to be funny, 
but as it wasn’t as funny as Cicely 
Courtneidge, we needn’t waste time on 
it’. ‘The Shrew’ having proved -lively 
and quite as amusing as ‘ The Shrew’ in 
a good Shakespearean theatre, general 
dissatisfaction was felt when at the same 
hour and place one week later we were 
treated to a mild play of the kind about 
bombs in parcels which they do at 
Women’s Institutes. Useless to say that 
it takes all sorts, etc., etc. The direction 
by Stephen Harrison, the acting of the 
two old souls Jean Cadell and Katie 
Johnson, and even the little piece itself, 
though the author showed his hand too 
early, were all quite professional and 
competent. But the feeling imparted was 
as if we had gone down to the Stratford 
Festival and been fobbed off with 
“Browne with an E”’ instead of ‘As You 
Like It’. 

The other problem which, Cassandra-like, I 
would brandish was raised, but without result 
owing to the fumbling chairman, by Ivor Brown 
in the discussion group mentioned by my col- 
league last week; a, discussion of whether tele- 
vised Shakespeare was a good thing. We were 


e 


Rembrandt van Rijn 


Scene from ‘ Portrait by Rembrandt’, in the television programme of. April 22, 
with Jennifer Gray as Hendrickje Stoffels and “Walter Fitzgerald as 


back with that old problem in social and 
aesthetic values. Irked by Chekhov which had 
evaporated on steam radio I used to console 
myself with the notion that amy Mozart, even 
on the theatre organ, was better than no Mozart 
at all. This seemed to be the view held about 
televised Shakespeare by two out of the three 
speakers. But what if people are put off Mozart 


Youly Algaroff and Iréne Skorik in the ballet ‘Swan Lake’ on 


April 29 
by hearing him on the theatre organ; what if 
people are bored by Shakespeare on the screen, 
and have (say) Hamlet permanently damaged 
for them by not enjoying it in the parlour with 
Aunt Aggie’s sewing machine going all the time; 
whereas if they came to it ten years later at the 
Old Vic they might have the experience of their 
lives? George More O’Ferrall, who once gave 


us a brave shot at a television ‘ Hamlet’, would, 
I think, say it was a risk worth taking. Ivor 
Brown, a realist in such matters, went on 
another tack; it was ‘ Shakespeare for the lazy’ . 
(rather as one might say that a gramophone 
record of Flagstad was Wagner for the lazy). 
Well, it seems to work both ways. 
But are we, as a nation (which everyone keeps 
saying is intellectually lazy), so lazy 
about culture? ‘Make it hard for ’em’ 
“seems, on the contrary, to bring out a 
positive lust for. Art. How else explain 
those corpse-like crowds who lie all 
through the night on winter pavements 
to cheer Miss Fonteyn, Mr. Menuhin or 
Sir Laurence Olivier? Are queues at 
Lord’s any the shorter because by step- 
ping into a pub a hundred yards from 
the gates you can see the whole thing 
for the price of a tonic water? In the 
case of a broadcast from a revue, like 
‘Penny Plain’, what was the result? To 
spoil the market for that revue if it ever 
went on tour? Or to make thousands 
more people Joyce Grenfell» conscious? 
Shakespeare has this greatly in his 
favour for television: he was writing for 
a theatre without scenery and gave his 
speakers the job of ‘doing it with 
words’. ‘ This castle hath a pleasant 
seat! ’ ‘ The air bites shrewdly’. But he 
was also writing for a theatre with top 
daylighting, in which details of face 
could not be easily distinguished.‘ Ha, 
lookst thou pale?’ or ‘Your face, my 
thane, is as a book’, etc. But as a tele- 
vision play, unless it is to look like a 
Punch and Judy show, must consist 
largely of close-ups, which are books we . 
can read all too easily, the advantage in the 
matter of no scenery is offset by the problem 
of what to do with all those faces while the talk 
goes on? It is like the problem of what to do 
with tenors and sopranos in opera while we listen 
enchanted. to their voices; to say ‘Shut your 
eyes’ begs the question. Besides, it sounds rude. 
‘Mr. Lewisham’ made an appealing Sunday- 


‘Love and Mr. Lewisham’ with (left to right) Pauline. Jameson as Miss 
Heydinger, Robert Brown as Mr. Smithers, George Woodbridge as Mr. 
Chaffery, Frank Birch as Mr. Lagune, and Emrys Jones as Mr. Lewisham 


} 
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excitability ... 


- with only a few: lines, was 


night show, a glimpse of a long-lost Eden, where 


a new self-improving lower middle class dis- 
cussed Browning and bicycles and thought 
lovingly of purity, socialism, and female suf- 
frage, instead of Hollywood, sex, and brutality. 
Robert Christie’s adaptation was what one is 
likely to get where the whole tone of the author’s 


voice is absent. None of the characters grew, and 


some were quite clumsily out of focus (in the 
metaphorical sense, of course), especially Miss 


~Heydinger (Pauline Jameson). Mr. Lewisham, 


a histrionic, handsome, Byronic, Welsh Mr. 
Lewisham (Emrys Jones) was the same at the 
end as at the start. Sheila Shand Gibbs, after 
some painful over-brightness, gave a pleasant 
little portrait of the young wife; and there were 
some good small parts, Gordon Bell.and George 
Woodbridge among them. The ladies were 
absurdly overdressed, as in a musical comedy 
of the Naughty ’Nineties. Douglas Allen’s pro- 
duction was variable; the long speeded up 
cinema-like sequence Jost our interest in the 


middle. And what do today’s Lewishams think 


of television? Nothing, I fear. They are too poor 
to have it. 
‘  Pxurire Hopre-WALLACE 


% 


-BROADCAST DRAMA 


Bumping and Boring 


Russia | IS FIRST THIS WEEK, the old provincial 
Russia, the Chekhov country. In ‘Ivanov’ 

(Third) we are at once in the long, dragging 
evening of a summer day towards the end of 
the last century. It is a rich first act, and Hugh 
Stewart’s production established and held the 
atmosphere. But, as the play drew on, I felt that 
Ivanov himself was doing all he could to make 
it awkward for the listener. It was not Michael 
Redgrave’s fault: no actor can be more helpful 
to an introspective moaner. We merely realised 
again that it is dangerous for a dramatist in- 
tentionally to present his central figure as a bore. 
‘I cherished a bold dream’, Chekhov wrote, 
“to summarise all that had been hitherto writ- 
ten about whining and gloomy people, and with 
my Ivanov putting an end to such whinings’. 
No doubt an agreeable exercise for a dramatist, 

ut less agreeable for listeners. 

This is a pity. So much, in an uneven play, is 
first-rate Chekhov: the sketch of the Count, for 
example, a spiteful grasshopper of: a man for 
whom George Hayes, on the air, picked the exact 
intonation. Catherine Lacey and Fabia Drake 
kept us in the Chekhov world. If interest slowly 
ebbed, it was simply because Ivanov, idealist 
overtaxed by what Chekhov calls ‘ Russian 
. quickly followed by fatigue’, 
commanded only exasperation—mixed here, 
though it was, with respect for Mr. Redgrave’s 
timing and phrasing, his resolve to make a man 
of Ivanov, not just a dramatist’s toy. 

There is another kind of bore in Harold 
Nicolson’s ‘ Titty’ (Third). He is a gentle soul; 
he never worries us, and we feel that at heart 
Mr. Nicolson is fond of the biggest failure in 


- the Diplomatic Service who slithers among the 


capitals of the world towards doom at Addis 
Ababa. Everything rests on the soothing drawl 
of the author’s style. Douglas Cleverdon, who 
adapted and produced, was wise to present 
‘Titty’ as almost a one-voice narrative, with 
occasional bubbles of dialogue. Norman Shelley, 
urbanity’s self, coaxed us across the map, 
with Titty, who had ‘the sickly and unwashed 


- appearance of an El Greco page’, giggling at his 


side. We would have liked more of John Everard 
Dunkley, third Baron Bognor: Felix Aylmer, 
‘the perfected model 
of a British diplomatist ’. 

I can conceive that Lord Bognor might have 


been bored by the current ‘ Take It From Here’ 
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(Light). But I could have gone on listening for 
a long time to Wallas Eaton as he announced in 


the four-ale bar (to the confusion and alarm of ~ 


Jimmy Edwards) that he came from haunts of 
coot and hern. Even the earnest souls who bring 
poetry to pubs must have laughed at this; my 
main regret was that, unlike the brook, the scene 
did not run on but trickled away into the sands 
of some less comic matter. A full-length comedy, 
Tan Stuart Black’s ‘We Must Kill Toni’ 
(Home), turned out to be a solemnly sustained 
burlesque’ about a family called Oberon. The 
name reminded me of one of the unfortunate 
couplets of a great poet who wandered into 
pastoral drama (the lines are spoken by Titania): 
-Pertest of our flickering mob, 
Would’st thou call my Oberon Ob? 

On the air the Obzron brothers (any name would’ 
have done) were determined, by bumping off 
Cousin Toni, to secure their ownership of a grim 
estate, full of caverns, mossy battlements, and 
dangerous cliffs. Although the joke was too pro- 
tracted, Dennis Arundell and Richard Hurndall, 
as the brothers, saved us from boredom. Ten 
minutes more might have been fatal. [4 

I had looked forward to ‘ The Secret Woman’ 
(Home). Eden Phillpotts is a major novelist: 
the book is the crown of the Dartmoor Cycle. 
Alas, in the spoken version granite becomes 
cardboard. Wilfrid Grantham had worked hard 
with it, but acting and accents were laboured,. 
I returned, with relief, to the book. 

Ses TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
The Long and the Short of it 


FROM TIME TO TIME I bemoan on this page the 
paucity of short-story readings, to my mind one 
of the most delightful forms of entertainment. 
The Light Programme, it is true, gives us five 
“Morning Stories’ every week, but for many 
listeners, including me, any time before five p.m. 
is an awkward time. But occasionally I manage 
to switch on and when I have done so recently 
I have struck, as we say, lucky. A week or two 
ago, for instance, I heard ‘ Science and Civilisa- 
tion’ by Moultrie Kelsall, the tale of a technical 
hitch in the new electric supply in a Scottish 
village with some rich conversational exchanges 
in the language. As read by the author this was 
high entertainment: nobody could have read it 
better. ‘ The Sévres Plate’ by Paul Feakes, read 
by Ronald Simpson, did not set out to amuse. 
It treated a nice moral problem with a delicacy 
of feeling which always avoided the pitfall of 
sentimentality. I would have preferred a different 
opening and the omission, at the end, of the 
overworked Keats quotation: all the same it was 
a charming story. Cecil Trouncer has a way of 
giving a subtle significance, an  archness 
corrected by dryness, to the simplest phrase, and 
he made a very amusing thing of F. B. Walton’s 
light comedy ‘The Call of Spring’, while for 
those with stomachs strong enough for roaring 
farce, and I’m one of them, the Australian Dal 
Stivens’ ‘ The Helpful Pink Elephant’, read by 
Lloyd Lamble, was irresistible. 

It is in the Home Service and Third Pro- 
gramme that I feel justified in deploring the 
rarity of the short story, but we were allowed one 
in each of these services recently. “ The Shining 
Eyes’ in the Third, by another Australian 
writer, Geoffrey Dutton, was a well written 
tale with good stuff in it, but its point seemed 


+o me to lack precision and I must fall foul of 


John Bushelle’s reading of it. It was the story 
of an adventure recalled from childish days; a 
narrative, therefore, not a drama. No one, in 
recounting an adventure Jong since ended, tells 
it with the intensity with which action in process 
is described, and when Mr. Bushelle read this 
story with the maximum of dramatic force I was 
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aware, all the time, of the falsity of the per- 
formance. Anthony Carson’s ‘See Naples and 
Live’, in the Home Service, well read by 
Leonard Sachs, was a breezy and garish picture 
of tourist-ridden Naples. The plot would have 
been trivial if it had not served, as it was 
evidently intended to do, as a vivid illustration 
of the Neapolitan temperament. 

In another type of fiction, the novel, the 
B.B.C., so far from being niggardly, is both 
generous and discriminating. As ‘A Book for 
Bedtime’ we have actually been having until 
recently Meredith’s The Egoist; a bold choice. 
It is a great novel, but I would have guessed 
that the highly ac-tificial style which Meredith’s 
had become by the time he wrote it would have 
made it unreadable a’oud. I should have been 
wrong, or so I judge by the final instalment, in 
which Walter Hudd, by giving a Restoration 
flavour to his reading of it, brought it off 
admirably, The Egoist has now been replaced 
by Francis Brett Young’s The House Under the 
Water, which Basil Jones delivers with an un- 
fortunate mannerism which often amounts to 
sheer bad reading. 

In ‘Woman’s Hour’ 


Wilkie Collins’ Poor 


) Miss Finch (abridged), a novel unknown to me 


even: by name, ended just over a fortnight ago. 
I heard the concluding instalment, in which the 
author tied up all the loose ends in good 
Victorian fashion, and it was read by Helen 
Burns with a comfortab'e leisureliness, clear 
articulation, and exactly the right flavouring of 
Victorian emotion. And lastly, Gladys Young is 
reading an abridged version of E. M. Forster’s 
A Room with a View in weekly instalments on 
Wednesday afternoons, a treat which no self- 
indulgent listener should forgo. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Mozart to the Rescue 


LISTENERS TO THE THIRD PROGRAMME who 
happened to tune in a few minutes late last 
Friday, expecting to hear Meyerbeer’s ‘Les 
Huguenots’, must have been considerably 
bewildered. Instead of a familiar Luth:ran 
chorale oddly harmonised and ornamented with 
“vulgar fractions’, they heard a (possibly 
familiar) classic call to attention followed by 
strenuous chromatic music which could only 
have been written by Mozart—after he had 
heard some Gluck. In place of Grand Opera 
(with the largest capitals) we were given opera 
seria in its final phase—that last fine flower of 
an already obsolete form, ‘ Idomeneo’. 

Much as anyone interested in opera must 
have regretted missing the opportunity of hear- 
ing ‘ Les Huguencts’, it would be silly to suggest 
that the exchange was, musically speaking, 
robbery. It was good to have a ‘refresher’ 
course of Mozart’s opera in preparation for its 
revival at Glyndebourne next month, and there 
was no harm in having a different view of it 
presented, even though the total effect served 
only to give us a good conceit of our own, or 
rather Mr. Christie’s, organisation as compared 
with the Vienna State Opera. The chief interest 


of this recorded performance was to hear the- 


part of Idamante sung by a soprano, and a 
sufficiently ‘boyish® soprano to differentiate 
her from the Ilia and Electra. Thus Mozart’s 
balance of voices was restored, to the advantage 
of the ensembles. Even more important was the 
effect obtained in the moving scene between 
father and son in Act I, where the colloquy 
between boy and man achieved a greater pathos, 
especially as we were not disillusioned by .th? 
sight of a singer en travesti. Conversely the love: 
scenes lost in dramatic effectiveness. The per? 
formance was a good all-round one, with superi 
orchestral playing. 
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STYLE 815 
Black or Brown Calf. 


Health Brand Shoe 
prices start at 79/9 


S WITH WIVES, it is not the initial outlay for a pair of 
A shoes that matters—it’s the upkeep! Attractive 
appearance is something. But how long will it last?— 
for you have to live with the things! There must be 
sterling qualities and thorough goodness beneath. 

In this synthetic age it’s a sheer joy to come across 
something so choroughly good as a pair of Crockett & 
Jones’ ‘“Health” Brand shoes. 

Built by Northampton craftsmen, from quality tanned 
leather, they’ll prove friends of long standing in the 
miles tc come. 

When, at long iast, they come to need repair, they’ll 
have earned every penny of it and those gallant uppers 
will deserve the finest resoling you can buy. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO ASK FOR CROCKETT & JONES’ 


Health Brand 


SHOES 


Address of your nearest <tockist sent on request to 


EGROCKELT & JONES De a NOR Te AE ON} 


CVS-43 


speeD THE SCRAP ' 


prompt decisions to turn 
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Bix 


Almost every steel-using firm possesses scrap 


iron and steel in the form of old plant, redundant 
buildings, machinery and spares. Every ton of it is - 
wanted back in the steelworks to make the supplies 


of new steel that your own and other factories need 


so urgently. 


. Have a search made on your premises. Make 


in all the old iron and steel Wherever 


? your new 


steel comes 
from, please 
return your 


you can find. Scrap mer- 


chants are glad to help with 


scrap to mer- 
chants in your own locality. 
That will save unnecessary 
transport, and time, before © 


S$ P E E D TH E the old scrap is turned 
into the new steel all steel 


users want. 


dismantling and collection. 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
Madey Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.2 
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Cees Pee et 


<4 lay 


The interest of hearing ‘Les Huguenots’ 


would have been enhanced by the juxtaposition 
of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’, the opposite pole of 
nineteenth-century French opera. For surely 
Debussy’s work represents a reaction against the 
huge, extravert ‘machines’ of the grand 
boutique, as well as against the Wagnerian 
music-drama, whose fundamental theories it 
carries to their logical conclusion. And what a 
miracle it is! We may smile at the flat banalities 
of_the text, but the music always transforms 
them into something vital and deeply moving. 
Isn’t the tongue-tied love-making of Peiléas 
more truly human and, therefore, more affecting 
than all the wordy gush of Tristan, gloriously 
clothed in glowing music though it is? 
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The performance was worthy of the occasion, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the opera’s produc- 
tion. Suzanne Danco and Camille Maurane 
repeated their sensitive studies of the title-parts 
and never put a note wrong or gave it less than 
its dramatic value. The Golaud of Maurice de 
Groot was less romantic and sympathetic than 
M. Etcheverry’s, who really stole the opera 
when it was given at Covent Garden. But this 
portrait of an insensitive man exactly repre- 
sented Golaud’s place in the scheme of things. 

As the opera proceeded one came to admire 
M. de Groot’s performance more and more. Of 
the remainder of the excellent cast, mention 
must be made of Marjorie Westbury’s petit 
Yniold, which could not have been better. It is 
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another feather in our operatic cap that an 
English singer should have been invited to take 
part in such a celebration—though we must not 
forget that the first Mélisande and also the 
greatest past singer of the part are both British. 
M. Inghelbrecht, who conducted, is the reposi- 
tory of authentic traditions, so that the music 
glowed with unearthly beauty. 

The prize for the best solo performance of the 
week goes to Solomon, who played Brahms’ 
D minor Concerto like a great musician. He 
showed the orchestra how the first subject should 
be played, 7.e., without snatching at the dotted 
crotchets, and his runs were miracles of smooth- 
ness, ‘ like oil’ as Mozart said. 

DyNELEY HussEY 


Early Italian Monody 


By NIGEL FORTUNE 


Three recitals of early seventeenth-century Italian songs will be broadcast at 6.35 p.m. on Thursday, May 15, 7.5 p.m. on Thursday, 
May 22, and 10.30 p.m. on Monday, May 26 (all Third) 


HE earnest group of dilettanti, poets, 
singers and composers known as the 
Camerata, who met in Florence towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, are 
chiefly famous for their role in the birth of 
opera. But it was also amongst them that a 
new kind of solo song originated: accom- 
panied monody. In about 1580 Count Giovanni 
de’ Bardi, the moving spirit behind the 
Camerata, addressed a discourse to one of his 
associates, the celebrated singer Giulio Caccini 
(c. 1545-1618), asking him to compose some 
songs, with sublime and expressive melodies, 
without: mutilating the verses, and to declaim 
them as clearly as possible, accompanied by a 
single instrument. | 
Caccini readily complied and published his 


‘songs as Le Nuove Musiche (Florence, 1602), 


adding an important preface outlining his 
methods. Their success was enormous and 
within a few years similar books were pouring 
on to the market. These books, many of which 
went into two or more editions, were important 
because it was through them rather than 
through the operas performed before select 
audiences that the monodic style spread through 
Italy and later into Germany and England. 
Monody was at first- a sophisticated art and 
flourished among gentlemen-amateurs or at 
liberal courts like those at Florence and Turin. 

Caccini divided his book into two parts, 
‘madrigals’ and ‘arias’, and this is a con- 
venient division for solo songs for at least 
thirty years. His was the first song-book to be 
published with the recently-invented basso con- 
tinuo. Only the bass notes of the accompaniment 
were printed, sometimes with figures indicating 
the required chords. These chordal accompani- 
ments were to be discreetly ‘realised’ from the 
bass on a large lute, a harpsichord or a double 
harp, while the bass itself might be reinforced 
with a bass viol; the guitar was reserved for 
more popular songs. Ideally the bass was to be 
in notes of long value, almost a series of pedal- 
points in fact, which would ‘release’ the 
melody, now harmonically conceived, to a new 
freedom. The favourite voices were soprano and 
tenor. 

The through-composed madrigal came closest 
to the ideals of the Camerata. The vocal line, 
quite unlike the dry recitative of the very first 
operas, was usually a free, expressive arioso—a 
blend of recitative and aria. Above all, people 
could now hear the words—nothing enraged the 
Camerata so much as the way polyphony 
obscured the words. To further these ends, 
Caccini vainly announced ‘his’ system of 


vocal ornaments. What he really did was to 
make more pliable and dependent upon the text 
the kind of ornamentation which had been used 
in performing various kinds of sixteenth-century 
music. He was especially pleased with the 
gruppo, what we would call a trill, and the trillo, 
a repetition of one note, sung in very short 
values to one syllable and usually occurring on 
the last note but one of a phrase. The fri/lo in 
particular was eagerly taken up by every mono- 
dist. Embellishments heightened the effect of 
‘significant’ words like ‘love’, ‘beauty’ or 
‘ardour’ and were used either on these words 
themselves or sometimes, lest they be thought 
thus to obscure the sense, on some nearby un- 
important word like ‘and’ or ‘ the’. 

The form of the music and texts of these 
solo madrigals was the same as in the poly- 
phonic madrigals of the sixteenth century. The 
new madrigals also contained sequential or exact 
repetitions of certain phrases, recurring melodic 
or rhythmic figures, imitation (between voice 
and bass)’ and plenty of word-painting: 
formulae for illustrating waves, laughter, sigh- 
ing and all the other stock-in-trade of madrigal 
verse were still irresistible. All these devices 
from a previous age would certainly have horri- 
fied the more austere members of the Camerata 
like incenzo Galilei, the father of the 
astronomer, who inveighed against them so 
bitterly. 

Caccini’s speciality was an amiable, if spine- 
less, diatonic lyricism, but he occasionally 
excelled himself, as in the poignant ‘ Amarilli 
mia bella’, the ‘hit’ song of its day and the 
only one which still appears in recital pro- 
grammes. His fellow Florentines were the most 
audacious of all madrigalists and delighted in 
matching their extravagant texts with bizarre 
harmonies and roulades even more florid than 
his own. The Sienese nobleman Claudio 
Saracini is outstanding among these composers, 
while Sigismondo d’India, a Sicilian nobleman 
who lived in Florence and Turin, is the natural 
successor of Gesualdo and undoubtedly the 
greatest of-all monodists. 

Solo madrigals, however, like the poly- 
phonic madrigals which still flourished beside 
them in the seventeenth century, were a dead 
end. Monody in Florence virtually died with the 
madrigal and with the Grand Duke Cosimo II. 
His successor in 1620 was a mere infant, the 
court fell into the hands of female regents who 
cared little for music and surrounded them- 
selves with a host of parasitic clerics, and Rome 
and Venice easily outstripped Florence as the 
leading musical cities of Italy. Monody 


flourished in Venice too late for her to be a 
centre for the solo madrigal and her importance 
lay in a progressive treatment of the aria. 
Florence had produced many delightful arias, 
but their possibilities were developed only in 
Venice. 

These arias were settings of strophic poems. 
Usually the same music was retained for every 
verse and the contrast between the free melody 
and the slowly moving bass, which was so 
marked a feature of the madrigal, disappeared .as 
the bass began to move in time with the voice. 
This type of aria included canzonets and ballets 
(deriving from the dance) as in the sixteenth 
century, the inner parts now filled-in by the 
accompaniment; scherzi, attractive little songs 
usually in stylised rhythm; and airs which 
harked back to the once popular lute-songs. 
Other arias, however, including some in Le 
Nuove Musiche, retained the same rather 
sluggish bass throughout, while the vocal line 
varied over it from verse to verse. 

Venetians like Grandi and Berti, both of whom 
worked with Monteverdi at St. Mark’s, 
developed the principle of Caccini’s arias as so- 
called cantatas, whose vocal line unfolded more 
spontaneously over the unchanging bass, now 
moving briskly in crotchets. The tonality of 
Venetian strophic arias was often clearly 
defined, with simple modulations to the 
dominant and subdominant which were far 
more important for the future than was the 
audacity of the Florentine madrigalists. These 
arias were usually in triple time, the phrases 
became more rounded and so led up to the 
bel canto aria, and refrains were common. Com- 
posers also began to set more dramatically those 
texts which lent themselves to contrasts of mood 
and style, and it was in this way that the form 
of the recitative and aria now appeared for the 
first time. 

For the madrigal the favourite poets were 
Guarini and Marino. Guarini’s epigrammatic 
texts had already delighted the sixteenth-century 
madrigalists. Marino was the leading Italian 
poet of the early sevententh century and nearly 
every poet of the time imitated his manner. 
Their madrigals were insincere and often 
obscene, but they were sensual, sophisticated and 
full of fanciful conceits and hyperbole. These 
features were enough to recommend them to 
every madrigalist. The favourite poems for 
strophic songs were those of Chiabrera, whose 
fascinating rhythms were in the modish: manner 
of Ronsard. Most other verses, with their 
innocuous content and their too easy rhymes, 
were perfunctory indeed. 
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Out 
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for my 


Sp ringy 


wool 


that your mattress can breathe 


It is possible for a mattress to be comfortable without 
being healthy. To be sure of both, see the ‘‘ Curled 
Hair” tag when you buy because no other filling allows 
the air to circulate so freely through the mattress, 


: : its natural resilience is a revelation in terms \ of comfort. 
Why is the Scotch Blackfaced sheep outstanding? Because it’s 


his extra-springy wool that goes, with other fine strains, into de CURLED HAIR is a natural.material which 
those bouncy BMK carpets. They’re woven on modern looms, ensures hygiene, comfort and economy to a degree which 


; ‘ : , % no manufactured upholstery filling can match. It 
with all of old Kilmarnock’s craftsmanship, into beautiful de- retains body heat but allows humédity to escape by 


5 is - perfect self-ventilation, is ‘non-sweat’ and odourless ; 
= ) 
signs fit for palace floors—and yours. They give you the finest value PARES ED Ste bi SR Sane 6 POI a a 
e—2 you can get. Look out for BMK when Springiness in years of use and is non-inflammable. 
Hg. YOO, ? fe ¢ It can be re-sterilised whenever necessary. There is 
v : 2 youre buying carpets; theB MK label no other filling, however expensive, which can 
“Sig will be there to identify the leaders! Bialsi picid tase so); r 
a2 I CURLED HAIR f 
Z WZ : i i 
Z g nsist on or health and hygiene 
Z Z MOTHPROOF CARPETS & RUGS bck 
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BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 


This handsome chair by Parker- 
Knoll offers fine quality and crafts- 
manship at a competitive price. 
For modern comfort and classical 


elegance choose-Parker-Knoll. 


P-K 723 
BRECON 


There are seven other P-K designs, with 
a wide choice of covering materials. 
Prices range from £10.10.0 to £23.10.0. 


To get the genuine 
article see that the 
salesman writes the 

= name ‘ Parker- 
Knoll” on your 


receipt. 


Write for illustrated leaflet or visit our showrooms SEND FOR ADDRESS OF NEAREST STOCKIST TO:— 
PARKER-KNOLL LTD - THE COURTYARD : FROGMOOR « HIGH WYCOMBE : BUCKS D. WHITEHEAD LTD., HIGHER MILL, RAWTENSTALL, LANCS. 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


HOW TO MAKE PIZZA 
THE INGREDIENTS for Pizza are: 

% lb. of proved bread dough 

= teacup of olive oil 

% Ib. of tomatoes 

6 anchovies 

12 olives—black or green : 

2 teacups of grated cheese—parmesan for choice 

1 clove of garlic crushed with salt ; 

black pepper Z 

First, get the oven really hot. Then take an 
ordinary meat baking dish, pour in half the 
olive oil and put it in a fairly warm place away 
from draughts. The bread dough has already 
proved, so roll it out until it is about a quarter 
of an inch thick—or less—and is the same size 
as the baking dish. Put this thin layer of dough 
in the baking dish and cover it with a cloth to 
keep out any draughts. Put the dish in a warm 
place so that the dough may rise again. This 
will take 15-20 minutes. 

While the dough is rising, plunge the tomatoes 
in boiling water and skin them. Chop the 
anchovies very finely. Stone the olives and cut 
each one into four, Grate the cheese. Crush the 


garlic with a very little salt: the anchovies, the ° 


~olives-and the cheese will provide nearly all the 
salt needed for this dish. ( 

When the dough has risen—and it should 
have done so by now—cover it first with the 
grated cheese. Then slice the tomatoes and put 
the slices evenly over the cheese. Sprinkle the 
crushed garlic over the tomatoes and grind 
some black pepper over the tomatoes and garlic. 
Take the finely chopped anchovies, and distri- 
bute them evenly over the top. Finally, distri- 
bute the quartered olives. Pour the rest of the 
olive oil over this cheese, tomato, anchovy and 


olive mixture, so that the whole of it has a 
coating of olive oil. ; 

Put the baking dish on the middle shelf in 
the oven, close the door, and reduce the heat 
by half. Let the Pizza bake for 20-30 minutes, 
depending on its size and the thickness of the 
dough. When it is cooked, it will be very crisp 
and brown at the bottom and sides, and the 
top will be covered with a most delicious and 
appetising mixture. Some of the cheese will’ have 
amalgamated with the bread dough underneath. 
I like it best served hot, but it is also very 


good cold and makes an excellent main part for « 


a packed lunch or picnic. If you wish, you can 
spread the dough with the cheese and then a 
puree of onions, and leave out the other ingre- 
dients; but use the oliye oil, and cook the dish 


in the same way. PRIMROSE HuBBARD 


A BRIGHT FRONT DOOR 


The first thing to do when giving the front door 
a new coat of paint is to achieve a really flat, 


_ smooth surface, so the old paint must be rubbed 


down. For this you will need a bucket of sugar- 
soap solution and one of those abrasive pumice 


blocks sold at the decorators’ shops. Wash the . 


door with the soap and while it is wet rub away 
with the block—and that is all there is to it. 
If the paint is really badly cracked and blistered, 
it is better to take it off altogether, and for that use 
one of the liquid- paint strippers. They are quite 
simple if you follow the makers’ instructions. 
Here is the order for painting a surface that 
has been stripped: first, coat all the knots with 
a special varnish called ‘knotting’; then give 
the door a coat of wood primer; after that, stop 
any holes or cracks with putty. Follow with two 


undercoats and then the finishing coat. Wood- 
work that has been only rubbed down will want 
stopping, and then two undercoats and the 
finish. 

Use good paint and a good brush. Allow one 
coat to dry really hard before applying the next. 
Just before each coat, rub the surface gently 
with a bit of fine glasspaper to remove all the 
specks of dust that have stuck to the wet paint. 
Put the finishing coat on on a dry, windless day, 
but if there is a breeze scatter a little water 
round the step and path to stop the dust rising. 

3 W. P. MATTHEW 


Notes on Contributors 


ROHAN RIVETT (page 735): editor of The News 
(daily newspaper), Adelaide; formerly London 
correspondent of the Melbourne Herald 

G. E. R. GEDYE, M.B.E. (page 737): Central and 
South-Eastern European correspondent of The 
Observer since 1950; Central European corre- 
spondent of various London daily newspapers, 
1925-50; author of Fallen Bastions, Heirs to 
the Habsburgs, A Wayfarer in Austria, etc. 

PETER WILES (page 738): Fellow of New 
College and Lecturer in Economics, Oxford 
University; a member of the British group 
attending the Moscow Conference 

E. R. Dopps (page 745): Regius Professor of 
Greek, Oxford University, since 1936; author 
of The Greeks and the Irrational, etc.; editor 
of Proclus’ Elements of Theology and trans- 
lator of Select Passages Illustrative of Neo- 
platonism 

G. M. YOUNG, C.B. (page 758): historian; author 
of Today and Yesterday, Mr. Gladstone, 
Victorian England, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,149. 


Punnish. 


%. 


By Stephanus 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, May 15 


Five clues are in two parts; ome part is a clue to the 
amswer, the other to a homonym of the answer. Other 
clues are in three parts: one part clues the answer, and this 
part comes first or last; the other two parts (in the right 
order) clue the two parts of the answer, split by sound. 
Thus, DISCREET may be clued as discrete + discreet, 


x) 
i 


Annee een eeee neater eeeeeaweneeenenees, Pree eereeerenny 


ARDDRESSiciecvsscecicesxe 


as discreet-+- discrete, as discreet + disc + Crete, or as 
disc + Crete -+discreet. Pronunciation is more or less B.B.C. 
Punctuation is not always to be relied on, The unchecked 
letters make: DAVY XENOPHON I AM THY GAY 
CUPID. 

CLUES—AGROSS 


1. Consumed the essential part of the joint—needed a 
sharp slicer (10). 

11. The winker (keen) stimulates the organ-growth (7). 

18. Ruler by rank (4). 

14. Advise the destroyer to remove a fault (9). 

15. Plead in English or in Latin (3). i 

16. Inspires my answer—should be in the diagram not too 
long (8). 

1%. East is East, in short. Seaman! (4). 

18. What is agreed on, pressed together and fastened up (4), 

19. Wrote Winterslow, the Lights of Swine (6) 

21, Observed a refusal to spread to dry (5). 

24. Colloquial instrument—mark the ancient Sea (6). d 

26. Queen of notorious lateness, peculiar susceptibilty, 
restricted correspondence (7). 

2%. The canard in USA 1s a temporary dweller (5). 

29. Fell short of a pint? The converse! (8). 

32. Raise the anchor, seaman! It’s cold! (7). 

34. The elder perhaps are indebted to 3 (4). 

35, Dialectically he eggs the old-fashioned thing to shoot 


(5S). 
36. Help! The gully! Several over par, maybe (4). 
$7. 12’s teaching—to shake the tonic (7). 
38. Just ’oist the one before the vowel (4). 
39. Spot ’itler’s no. 2—that’s an ordinal (4). 
40. Eager to obtain an eagle-eyrie (7). 


DOWN 


® 
1. Prize-money? He’s got something, the character! (7). 
2. Piece for showing off: touch the hornbill I convey (7). 
3. Inject *is objective boxing-glove (5). 
4, Un fleuve almost sleeps (in person) (5). 
5. Place for refreshments: everyone let in (6). 
6. Have suspicion of an ally—he’s only part human (7). 
7. It connects a quiet range (5S). 
8U. Sorry, fellow! Bellows is nearly 4 feet long (5). 
9. What’s breathed behind it is round the basemznt (4). 
10. The art of composing a noble namie for an office (12). 
11. Alas, Cicero’s cut in pieces (3). 


12. It can carry off an elephant underground—room yields 
archil (8). 

18. Bread nines, used for stabbing (8). 

20U. Undergarment; have one of 12 from A to A (8). 

22. Entrance a bird to bear up (7). 

23. Favour the ’orrid old witch variety! (7). 

25. Young rascal, you need to turn out better (7). 

28. Loose ’ounds are used in this regard (5). 

30. Off cap and ready for trimming by a tear (5). 

31. Encourage to go astray the man who takes off the layers 


(5). 

32. It’s low off shore—Churchill’s sign? Nix! (4). 

33. Sea cae light fog—you don’t see it till you’re upon 
it (4). 


Solution of No. 1,147 


Prizewinners: 
Ist prize: Miss 
R. Bennett (Letch- 
worth); 2nd prize: 
A. F.-Toms (Lon- 
don, S.W.19); 3rd 


[o] 1 [wi efufFlolR 
Ivjofele |e] 
HlolR| 


prizerc Gz Rage 
(Staines) Bea 
etotake state 
blk [olny fk Je | 
NOTES ire 
LOOK-IN is allowed Plat fe ls ii Ps/iislelr| 
oe yal eenatiye fo & lofe{t fact: [sfpPR[ alin) 
Across. a Aw] ls [olafela|s| fe 
The intermediary words were: Across. 1. Abstting. 5. 
Back, 8. Knox, 11. Inch, 12. Divide. 13, Mi(nor)ca. 15. 
Alpha. 17. Octave. 18. Above (ab ovo, ab ove, a bove). 


20. All (in, but). 21. Tear. 24. (Pop gozs the) we(as)el. 
25. Rail. 28B. Run. 30. Hip (hoorah). 33. Grave. 34. 
Kings. 36. Henny (H. and E., by Matthew Prior). 37. 
Chapter. 28. Dine (Enid), 39. Stand. 41. Ladders. 43. 
P.ophet (C and -S, ‘The Soccerer’). 46, Jael. 47. Star- 
board. 48. Gat(ate)a. 49. Sodor (anag.). SOB. Chvistie. 
$1, Elephant. 4 

Down. 1, Crown, 2U. Late. 3. Daisy (give me your 
answer, do!). 4. Sore. 5, Sha >s. 6. Rosemary. 7. Home, 
(James, and don’t spare th: ho ses!). 9U. (Illuminated) 
address. 10U. P.mp y (Po tsmouth). 14, Gznt(i)le. 15, 
16 To-a-st. 19. Vola Viola). 22U. Time. 23. 
26U. Juliet. 27, Duck. 29. Romantic. 30. 
: . 32U. Pears (anag. spare. ‘ Plant p. 
y h ics *). 35. Lil.s (Swinbuin>), 38. (St.) Bees. 
40U, Minuet. 42. Surrey. 44U. Gaiters (anag.) 45U. Deed. 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 


London University — 
Examinations — 


YOUR PEN 


CAN PAY 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY! 


Your holidays during the summer, this coming winter or next year, can provide 
unlimited material for articles and short stories. 


in reading for 


a DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development. of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


® London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. Al] that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


® Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a Staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors! The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties 


Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. 


Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., D.Litt. 


free—andc there is no time. limit, 


The London School of Journalism has had over 30 years of unbroken leadership 
throughout the world in training writers by post. 
instruction that makes the difference between success and failure, the quality that 
caused ‘‘Truth” to say: **The LSJ claims less and achieves more.” 

There are Correspondence Courses in Journalism, Article Writing, Short Story 
There are also Courses in Literature, written. by 
L. A. G. Strong, in History by J. Hampden Jackson. 

The School is under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose, Sir Frank 
Newnes. Bt., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., Sir Newman Flower, 


It is the quality of the personal 


If you feel that you: have a bent for writing, you should write to the School for 
advice. As a preliminary you should obtain the free book “Writing for the Press’”’ 
which gives full details of the methods which have enabled many thousands of 
people all over the world to profit from their writing. 


The fees are low, advice is 


If you have a‘MS, send it with your letter addressed to: 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
There are LSJ students all over the world. 


MUSeum 4574. 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares 
students by post for the General 
Certificate of Education (Ord. and 
Ady.), Intermediate and Final exams, 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com., 
LL.B., B.D.; Diplomas in Public 
Administration, Social Studies, etc. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees; instalments if desired. 


3 PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


At this point 


FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 

Ev thing seems to fit like a jigsaw puzzle. 
You actually read, write and speak French_ 
all the time, which gives you confidence. 
You know that it will only be a matter of time 
until you master the language. (L.1226). 

This letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages 
by the-Pelman method. 

This wonderful method enables you to learn 


by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in a foreign language without using | a word 

the event of failure, tuition will be continued of English. Grammatical complexities are 
Be z Z : -eliminated, 

free. Fees may be spread over the period of 


the Gourse. More than 16,000’ Succe 


London University Examinations, 1925 


s at 
Sl. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of H.M. Forces. 


The Pelman method is explained in four 


@® Write for PROSPECTUS (saying if your little books, one for each language: 
preference is. for Arts, Science, Economics, French, Spanish, German; Italian, 

Law or Theology) to C. D. Parker, M.A., State which book you want and it .will be 
LL.D.. Director of Studies,” Dept. FE24, sent to you by return, together with a 


“WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


- This has 
got to STOP 


= 
= 
= 
=> 


YOU can help to stop it! 


Should squirrels be set alight? Or scores of. 
unwanted tortoises be stoned to death? Or 
cats be mass-murdered for their saleable'skins ? 
Or jackdaws tongues slit to make them talk? 
Or dogs be kept on.too-short. chains. for weeks 
on end? If you doubt that these things happen 
the RSPCA can quickly convince you to the 


Records of good music 
Standard and L.P,. 
(Not dance or light music.) 


. 
Davey Reproducers and 
Radiograms 


The new Davey Reflector 
Speakers 


The D.P.4 Moving-Coil 
Pick-up 


Accessories 


Books and Scores 


Conyersion Service 
° 


THE 
MONTHLY LETTER— 


E.M.G.’s own independent 
record review 
8/- per annum post free 


Between Oxford Circus. and Tottenham Ct. Rd. 


as you put needle to record, your musical taste and 
understanding of the needs of good reproduction pro- 
claim themselves. If your taste“inclines towards serious 
listening, you will assuredly, want to know about E.M.G., 
who. cater exclusively for 
No. 6 Newman Street is no ordinary gramophone shop, 
for in addition to the many standard (78) and long- - 
playing records stocked, there are superlative instru- 
ments, helpful accessories and authoritative books and - 
scores. The staff are musica'ly expert, and a first-class 
technical service is available. ArecentE.M.G. Publication 
“The ‘J’ List’’ features a number of special records 
. not generally obtainable and which music lovers will 
appreciate. These records are at standard prices. ‘The 
‘J’ List” costs 2/6 post free. For those who cannot call,: 
orders and enquiries by post receive utmost attention 


lovers of good music. 


E.M.G.. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 
6, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD. STREET, LONDON, W.1. ~ 


Phone: MUSeum 9971-2-3 


FRANK 


LAFFITTE 


SCOTLAND 


‘*The Road to the Isles hs 


specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN: LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82, “Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
: London, W.1. 


CROWN AGENTS for the 
COLONIES 


~PRODUCE OFFICER 


required by the Government of Nigeria for the Depart- 
ment-of Marketing and Exports for one four of 18 to 
24 months with prospect of permanency. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and experience in 
scale £711 rising-to £1,290 a year, including allow- 
ances. Outfit allowance £60. Free passages for Officer 
and wife and-assistance towards the cost of children’s 
passages or their maintenance in this country. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates, under 40, should 
have had a good education and preferably hold a 
University Degree in Commerce, Economics or Agri- 
culture, or a Diploma of an approved Agricultural 
College. Experience in the inspection and grading 
of agricultural products an advantage. 

Apply at once by letter, stating age, full names in 
block letters, and full particulars of qualifications and 
experience, and mentioning this paper to the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1, 
quoting on letter M.25572.C. The Crown Agents 


cannot undertake to acknowledge all applications and 
will communicate only with applicants selected for 
further consideration. 


Sy 


contrary. More RSPCA inspectors are urgently bei 9 4 

F c 
needed to keep these and numberless other ONE OF by Mac Brayne Ss 
cruelties in check. -Please help now by sending THE MANY age s 
a donation, or keeping a collecting box. Write GREAT & British Railways Le 
to-day to: The Chief Secretary,, RSPCA, ‘ W ; i 4 n ; ; ‘ 
(Dept), 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 PIANISTS uate: in Scotland's i { i ( 

USING estern Highlands and Islands ’ for pleasure and profit. Learning at home 


Remember the 


RSPCA 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New Bond Street, London, W.i 


are suggested in the 48 page 
illustrated guide P7, free on 
request from David MacBrayne 
Ltd., 44 Robertson St., Glasgow, 
C.2 or accredited Agents. Details 
of train services and fares from 
Railway Stations, Offices and < 
Agencies. 


by P.A.S. Courses is a grand hobby—not 
at all difficult—with big possibilities. 
Over 4,000 Pupils’ sketches bought by 
“Punch” alone. A Pupil says:—‘‘I never 
cease to marvel that a Preparatory Course could 
enable one to tackle a portrait or figure study.”” » 
Send for free illustrated Booklet showing 
how you can add ‘‘a second string to your 
bow.”’ Courses for absolute Beginners and 
Advanced Students wishing to take up 
Water Colour, Illustration, Commercial. - 
Art, etc. 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. (Dept. T.L.40) 

Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. 
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